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CHAPTER I 
HOW IT CAME ABOUT 


It was a hot August day of the year 1774 
when Meriwether Lewis was born in a pleas- 
ant home near Charlottesville, in western 
Virginia. 

At that time, as we know, the United States 
of America, strong and powerful and honored 
by all the world, did not exist. There were 
merely a few colonies, ruled over by the 
English king, stretching along the shores of 
the Atlantic. On the east was the vast ocean, 
‘shutting off the colonists from other civilized 
people, while beyond them, to the west, 
stretched a wilderness roamed over by wild 
animals, and by bands of Indians who were 
likely at any moment to attack any white 
people who might dare to settle among them. 

Even the towns and villages of the colonies 
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were widely scattered. Traveling between 
them was done mainly on horseback because 
the few roads which had been built were rough 
and almost impassable for vehicles in bad 
weather. Railroads were unknown. Ben- 
jamin Franklin had only lately discovered that 
electricity could be drawn from the lightning. 
The Atlantic cable, making it possible for the 
colonists to communicate instantly with the 
people on the other side of the ocean, was not 
to come into existence for many years; while 
any one who might have said, “I believe a 
flying machine will yet be invented,” would 
have been considered well-nigh insane by his 
listeners. 

There were a few settlements of brave men 
and women as far west as the Mississippi. But 
nothing was known of the lands beyond that 
mighty river except through the tales of ad- 
venturous French hunters who sometimes came 
down from Canada to trade with the Indians. 

In that year, 1774, when little Meriwether 
Lewis first saw the light, his people were 
greatly disturbed over other matters than the 
unsettled condition of the country around 
them. They hated the Redcoats, the soldiers 
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whom the English king had sent to the colonies 
to enforce his will there, and they wished to 
drive these soldiers out of the land. 

When Meriwether was only a year old the 
Revolution broke out. From that time on, all 
around the little boy was confusion and excite- 
ment till the war ended and his country became 
free. As soon as he was old enough to under- 
stand, he listened to many a tale of the noble 
deeds of his relatives, one of whom, his uncle 
Charles, was commander of a Virginia regi- 
ment which fought in the Revolution. But no 
stories brought to Meriwether’s ears were 
more exciting than those of the expedition 
against the Cherokee Indians, in which the 
boy’s uncle Nicholas led a regiment. 

The Cherokees had been doing horrible 
things. Urged on by agents of the British 
Government, they had stolen upon the homes 
of the American colonists and killed and 
scalped not only men, but women and little 
children. 

When the tender-hearted Nicholas Lewis 
heard of these deeds, his blood boiled, and he 
gladly went out to face danger in overcoming 
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the savages in order to ensure safety to the 
white settlers. 

With stories of the heroism of his elders con- 
stantly coming to Meriwether’s ears, it is not 
strange that the little fellow grew up with the 
longing to encounter danger himself. But the 
terrible tales he heard were not needed to 
arouse this longing. From his very babyhood 
he showed a love of daring deeds. 

“He is not foolhardy, however,” said the 
older folks who watched him. “ He is care- 
ful in his judgments.” 

Nevertheless, his devoted mother must have 
worried over some of his adventures. When 
he was no more than eight years old, he would 
go out into the deep woods at night with only 
his dogs for company. Not only in the sum- 
mer time, but in the coldest winter weather, 
when deep snows blocked the way and the 
streams were filled with ice, he ventured into 
the wildest places after game. And since the 
oppossums and raccoons that lived in the 
Virginia woods crept out of their hiding places 
in search of food in the night hours, the little 
boy, with no thought of fear, wandered about 
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in the darkness for long hours at a time, search- 
ing for his prey. 

The lad’s bright, keen eyes served him well 
in hunting. But he used them to good purpose 
in still other ways. There was scarcely a plant 
in all the country round that he did not learn 
to know; and as the years passed by he could 
tell the names of every tree and shrub, and the 
homes and habits of every wild creature found 
in the fields and forests near his home. 

Meriwether’s father died when he was quite 
small, but his mother cared for him tenderly; 
and there was always his brave, kind uncle 
Nicholas, who was his guardian, to watch over 
him and give him wise advice. 

When the lad was thirteen years old he was 
sent away from home to attend a Latin school 
where he remained till he was eighteen. Then 
he went back to take charge of the farm where 
his mother lived. It was pleasant work, and 
he enjoyed it because of his interest in plants 
and animals. Yet he was not long contented 
there because he had too great a love for 
adventure. 

An opportunity soon came to change his life. 
He had been working on the farm two years 
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when he heard that volunteers were needed in 
a regiment about to be sent into the wild, un- 
settled country to the westward to quell some 
disturbances there. 

“JT will join that regiment,” the young man 
decided promptly. 

He enlisted shortly afterwards and was soon 
following the career of a soldier. He per- 
formed his duties so well that he was speedily 
made a lieutenant in the regular army, and 
from the office of lieutenant he was promoted 
to that of a captain. 

Already he had come to the attention of 
Thomas Jefferson, the noble, big-minded 
President who noted the young man’s bravery 
and faithfulness to duty. So much did Jeffer- 
son admire and trust him that in 1801 he made 
him his private secretary. 

Soon afterwards the President became 
deeply interested in what seemed to him a very 
important matter: making the United States 
larger and of greater importance. At present 
it stretched no farther westward than the 
Mississippi River. Beyond that there was a 
vast, wild country which Spain had recently 
given into the hands of France. French 
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traders, making their way from Canada to buy 
furs of the Indians, sometimes had come sail- 
ing down the Mississippi, and stopped at the 
village of St. Louis long enough to tell what 
little they knew of the great western wilder- 
ness. 

“Tt must be a fine country,” thought the 
President. ‘‘ Furs can be obtained there from 
countless wild animals; precious minerals, no 
doubt, can be dug from the mountains; cattle 
could graze on the wide fields of grass; grain 
could be raised in the rich soil of the plains, 
and valuable woods obtained from the forests. 
It would be well for the United States if it 
extended to the far Pacific, embracing all the 
lands beyond the Mississippi.” 

At first, however, Jefferson had no thought 
of doing more than purchasing from the 
French the town of New Orleans and the land 
around ‘it, at the mouth of the Mississippi. 

“Tf the United States owns New Orleans,” 
he said, “she can control the trade on the 
‘Mississippi.” 

When messengers sent to France to arrange 
this matter were told that she would sell 
Louisiana, as all the vast country west of the 
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Mississippi was then called, for fifteen million 
dollars, they accepted the offer in the name of 
the United States. 

After word had been brought back by the 
returning messengers (there was no Atlantic 
cable in those days, you will remember) of the 
new possessions gained by us, President Jeffer- 
son was delighted. He began to dream happy 
dreams of what they would add in “ the good 
time coming” to the glory and power and 
riches of his country. For twenty years he 
had longed to know more than he did about 
the great West, and had been interested in the 
schemes of daring people to explore it. But 
their plans had fallen through. A little while 
before the purchase was made, however, he 
had gained the consent of Congress to send out 
an expedition to explore the wilderness, and if 
possible to reach the Pacific. 

It happened that young Lewis, Jefferson’s 
secretary, had also long been eager to learn 
more about the country beyond the Missis- 
sippi. No one as yet knew over how many 
thousands of square miles it stretched, or how 
many wonders it might disclose; even the 
French traders could tell little about it, or 
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about the tribes of red men who wandered | 
there. 

Young Lewis, however, knew this: a mighty 
river, the Missouri, flowed into the Missis- 
sippi from the west, its size showing it must 
have traveled a long distance from its source. 
Perhaps it rose in highlands not far distant 
from the Pacific coast. Ships, touching on the 
shores of the Pacific, had carried word to the 
rest of the world that there were such high- 
lands. 

“‘T have been disappointed once in my hope 
of exploring the West,” Meriwether Lewis 
said to himself sadly, as he-thought of an ex- 
pedition on which he had planned to go with 
a Frenchman some time before. The Presi- 
dent had favored his going, but the companion 
chosen was ordered by France to attend to 
some duty elsewhere, and the adventure had 
to be given up. 

“But now,” thought the young man, after 
the messengers already mentioned had de- 
parted for France, “ I trust the President will 
send an expedition into the West. Yes, and 
that I may belong to it!” 

Captain Lewis was not disappointed in his 
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hopes. Jefferson was as eager about his young 
secretary’s going as he was himself. On every 
account he believed the western country should 
be explored, and the more he thought about 
it the more certain he was that Lewis was 
suited in every way to take charge of such a 
dangerous and wearying expedition as this 
would surely be. 

“The young man is brave,” he considered, 
“ and unusually wise for his years. He is used 
to going among Indians and knows how to 
deal with them. He is a keen observer of 
nature, so he would take careful note of what 
ever he might find growing in the country 
through which he traveled. He is of a just, 
kindly disposition, so he would be like a father 
to the men in his charge. And he is absolutely 
truthful, so that I could trust whatever reports 
he would bring home.” 

In this wise, and with even still more praise, 
the President wrote to Congress about Captain — 
Lewis, in approval of his being sent on the 
dangerous expedition across the continent. 

Still thinking about the matter, Jefferson 
decided that Lewis needed a companion to 
help him in his leadership. 
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“Tf the young man had a brave, wise co- 
leader,” he considered, “ the expedition need 
not suffer even if he should fall ill or a serious 
accident should befall him. But who, I 
wonder, is fitted to share the great burden of 
responsibility.” 

Turning to his secretary, Jefferson asked, 
“Can you suggest the right man for your 
companion? ” 

Captain Lewis answered promptly, “ Wil- 
liam Clark.” 

This young man was four years older than 
Lewis, and his dear friend. He was tall and 
strong, with blue eyes and bright red hair, and 
so light-hearted and full of fun that it was a 
pleasure to all who knew him to be in his 
company. He, as well as Meriwether Lewis, 
was born in Virginia and belonged to a family 
noted for bravery. While he was still too 
young to fight he listened with wonder and 
longing to stories told about his four daring 
brothers who were taking part in the Revolu- 
tion. 

One of these brothers, George Rogers Clark, 
was a famous fighter against the Indians. He 
won victories, with fearful odds against him, 
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in saving the white people in Kentucky and 
thereabouts from massacre by the red men. 

When William was fourteen years old he 
left Virginia with his parents and moved to 
the wilderness of Kentucky where he met with 
many dangers. Among other experiences this 
red-headed lad with kind eyes and merry 
laugh learned a great deal about the nature of 
the Indians and the way to win their friend- 
ship, as well as their manner of hunting. 

Making use of the lessons learned from 
watching them, he trained his voice so that he 
could bark like a wolf and imitate the cries of 
other wild animals so perfectly that he was 
able to deceive them and take them by surprise. 
Consequently, he succeeded in bringing down 
many a bear and deer that might have escaped 
from hunters much older than himself. | 

Moreover, he not only learned to hunt after 
the manner of the red men, but he became 
familiar with their manner of fighting. 

As he had a lively, adventurous disposition 
he joined the army as soon as he was old 
enough, and soon afterwards was made a 
lieutenant. 

After Meriwether Lewis had suggested to 
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the President that young Clark should be his 
companion in leading the expedition to the 
Pacific, he was delighted when Jefferson 
agreed to the proposal. 

The question now was: “What will 
William Clark have to say in the matter?” 
Not long since he had given up his career as a 
soldier because of ill health, and was leading 
a quiet, comfortable life on his farm in Ken- 
tucky. Would he be willing to leave this life 
to enter upon a long and dangerous under- 
taking? 

At first he hesitated, but finally gave a hearty 
consent. ei 

Preparations, of which Captain Lewis was 
allowed to take full charge, were begun at 
once. First of all, the young man went to 
Philadelphia to follow certain studies that he 
believed would help him in his explorations. 

He desired particularly to know more about 
the natural sciences. Through a better under- 
standing of these he could take more careful 
‘note of the plants and minerals and animals he 
would meet in his wanderings; and reports he 
would bring home would consequently be of 
greater value. 
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He worked at his studies in Philadelphia 
with a will. The professors who taught him 
did their best because they were always glad 
to help an eager student. Besides, they had 
in mind that this young man was about to use 
the knowledge he gained for the good of his 
country, — yes, and for that of the whole 
world. 

From Philadelphia young Lewis went to 
Lancaster to superintend the making of arms 
for himself and for his men to carry. They 
must be the best possible, because they might 
be needed not only in hunting prey to provide 
the party with food, but in defending them- 
selves against the attacks of savage Indians. 

While at Lancaster Captain Lewis still went 
on with his studies, particularly of the heavens. 
He must know all he could of astronomy 
because an understanding of the position and 
courses of the stars through the skies would 
help him in making observations and in draw- 
ing maps of the country through which he 
traveled. There was a wise man in Lancaster, 
Mr. Andrew Ellicot, who had used his knowl- 
edge of astronomy in wild, wooded places, and 
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he gave young Lewis much help in making 
astronomical observations. 

Lewis, with his friend Clark’s help, next 
had a very important task to attend to, — that 
of choosing the men who were to form his 
party. In doing this he had to think of many 
things : the men must be strong and able to bear 
hardship; they must be brave and quick of 
action in times of danger; they must be able to 
control their tempers and bear with each other 
so that there would be continued cheer and 
friendliness among them. 

All these things and still others the young 
captain and his companion considered. And 
when the choice had been made they after- 
wards showed that they had been wise. There 
were to be nine hardy young Kentuckians in 
the party; fourteen picked soldiers trained for 
fighting; two French watermen used to man- 
aging boats; and a hunter who knew a good 
deal about the language of the Indians. Be- 
sides these twenty-six men and their two com- 
manders, one other was chosen to go —a big, 
jolly Negro servant of William Clark, who 
proved to be very helpful. Indeed, this 
“black white man” as the Indians whom he 
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afterwards met used to call him, was particu- 
larly admired by the red people and shown 
much honor. But this is getting ahead of our 
story. 

While the members of the expedition were 
being chosen, Captain Lewis looked after the 
building of the principal boat that was to carry 
the party. If we were to see such a boat to-day 
we would be likely to cry out, “ What a queer- 
looking craft!” 

It was fifty-five feet long and built so that 
it would draw little water for its size. This 
was important, because shallows would be met 
in the Missouri up which it would travel. 
The only cabins were at the bow and stern 
under half-decks, while in the middle of the 
boat were lockers that could be raised as a 
breastwork in case of attack by enemies. 
Along the sides were open places long enough 
for twenty-two men to sit and ply their oars. 
A large square sail was to do its part in carry- 
ing the boat onwards. 

Besides this large boat, or bateau as it was 
called, two open boats, much smaller than the 
bateau, were made ready, and in these the 
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provisions needed for a long stay in the wilder- 
_ ness were to be carried. 

The provisions themselves had to be chosen 
with great care, because the adventurers would 
in all likelihood be gone for many months. 
And so there were preserved foods; medicines 
for possible illness; surgical instruments that 
might be necessary in case of accident; arms 
and powder; instruments for studying the 
heavens; clothing for all kinds of weather; 
yes, and of the utmost importance and chosen 
with special care, were gifts for the red men 
who should be met in the wilderness, to help 
in gaining their friendship. Among these 
gifts were mirrors and beads, flags and toma- 
hawks and richly laced coats. 

“These coats,” Captain Lewis considered, 
“will certainly make the eyes of the savages 
grow big with admiration.” 

The young man also purchased two strong 
horses to accompany the expedition. “ These,” 
he said to himself, “ can be led along the river 
banks. They will be useful to the hunters in 
their trips on shore for bringing back to the 
boats the game they will secure.” 

While preparations were being made for 
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the great undertaking, President Jeffersoa 
wrote a letter of careful instructions to the two 
leaders of the party. 

“There are many things,” MS thought, 

“which they must bear in mind if they are to 
meet with success.” 

First of all, he directed them to follow the 
Missouri to its source and explore the country 
on either side of it. When they reached the 
end of the river they were to make their way 
over the highlands; then, entering the Colum- 
bia River about which people who had sailed 
along the Pacific coast had written, they were 
to make their way down through it to the 
ocean, 

The “highlands” mentioned by Jefferson 
proved afterwards to be none other than the 
Rocky Mountains, but he did not then dream 
of their great height and extent. 

There were numerous things of which 
Jefferson bade the explorers to take note. 
They were to learn all they could about the 
tribes of Indians they should meet. They were 
to discover how large was each tribe; what 
kind of homes its ae had; what was their 
food, theindress; resg; if they planted gardens, what 
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kind of tools they used; if they hunted and 
fished; in what way they got their prey; 
whether they were peace-loving or warlike, 
and with what other tribes they were friendly. 

The weather also should be noted carefully, 
and the different plants and animals and 
minerals found in the country through which 
the travelers passed, besides many other things 
which made the young leaders sure that they 
must keep an exact journal of all that came to 
their eyes and ears. 

In ending his letter of instructions, the 
President proposed that if the expedition 
reached the Pacific coast in safety yet believed 
it to be too dangerous to return home in the 
way it had gone, the men should wait there 
till some ship arrived which would bear them 
home in course of*time. In any event, so 
Jefferson directed, two of the party, bearing a 
full report of the wanderings, should.return by 
sea. 

Ready for the great adventure and full of 
joy and excitement, Captain Lewis left Wash- 
ington early in July, 1803, shortly§after the 
news arrived that France h ¢ whole 
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western country to the United States for 
fifteen millions of dollars. 

At Louisville Lewis was joined by William 
Clark who had been made a captain after 
being chosen to share the command of the 
expedition. 

Soon afterwards the two friends were sail- 
ing on their odd craft down the Ohio, collect- 
ing on the way the men who were to go with 
them. They hoped to make a start up the 
Missouri in the autumn. But one thing 
after another happened to cause delay, and all 
the party were not gathered together at the 
trading post of St. Louis on the Mississippi 
till wintry December had arrived. 

The leaders saw clearly that with severe 
weather close at hand, it would not be wise to 
make their start at present. Moreover, they 
were glad to put it off for a while, in order to 
get reports of traders, mostly Frenchmen, who 
were now returning from trips into the western 
wilderness. 

“ We will wait till the opening of spring,” 
the two captains decided, “before going on 
our way.” 

Accordingly they camped out with their 
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men for the winter at the mouth of the Wood 
River, near St. Louis. The company were 
not idle, however, during the months of wait- 
ing because the men needed training, while 
much time was spent in packing the supplies 
with the utmost care. 


CHAPTER II 
ON THE WAY 


At last the exciting moment came for the 
start — it was on a May day of the year 1804. 
With the supplies stowed safely away, and 
with the two horses tied on board the bateau ~ 
for future hunting, the brave band of adven- 
turers, now swelled in size by the addition of 
seven more soldiers and nine more boatmen to 
those first chosen, said their last good-bys and © 
boarded the boats. 

They were a fine-looking body of men, — 
strong and sturdy, with faces aglow with hope, 
and dressed in handsome, bright-buttoned 
uniforms. As they sailed away, the crowds 
lining the shores looked admiringly after 
them, waving hats and handkerchiefs, and 
cheering lustily, while the near-by fort fired 
a resounding salute. 

“Shall we ever see our friends again?” 
wondered many of the watchers, as they pic- 
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tured in fancy some of the dangers to be 
encountered. 

“ Perhaps the whole company will be killed 
and scalped by savages,” some of them said to 
themselves. 

Others thought, “ It may be that our trail- 
blazers will perish from hunger; or wild 
animals as well as savage Indians may creep 
upon them in their camps and destroy them.” 

Still others considered the unknown Mis- 
souri and the possible rapids and dangerous 
currents which might bring destruction to the 
boats. 

“Tf such a disaster comes upon them,” 
thought these people, “the members of the 
party whose lives are spared may not succeed, 
in finding their way home through all that 
wilderness.” 

Not only the watchers on the river bank, but 
people throughout the country were talking 
that May day about the great adventure. 

They were not all agreed that it was a wise 
undertaking. Some, in fact, declared that it 
was exceedingly foolish, and would come to 
no good. 

“In the first place, President Jefferson 
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should not have purchased Louisiana,” these 
last said hotly. ‘“ Our country was already of 
as great size as our government could look 
after. And besides, there is still quite enough 
wilderness east of the Mississippi for us 
Americans to settle.” 

Most of the people, however, were glad that 
the purchase had been made. They thought, 
“This United States is now so large that it 
can be a refuge for human beings in all parts 
of the world who wish to seek a home here. 
By and by, as more and more land is settled, 
our country will become rich and hold a noble 
place among all nations. Hurrah then for 
Thomas Jefferson and the new lands that have 
come into our possession!” 

As the adventurers sailed away from St. 
Louis a heavy rain was falling. Little they 
cared for that. Their hearts were thrilled 
with the thought of venturing where no white 
men had ever stepped foot, and their imagina- 
tion was busy picturing what they would meet 
— strange animals, strange people! Not one 
of the men had joined the party except of his 
own free will. There was not one of them 
who did not prefer exciting adventure to a 
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quiet life in which the same kind of work 
would be done day after day, month after 
month. 

So, with joyful hearts, the party moved 
away, though all knew that they could learn 
nothing about the happenings at home till 
many months should pass by. Letters could 
not reach them because there were no trains 
to carry mail. No telegrams could be dis- 
patched to them because such things had never 
yet been devised by man. No airplanes could 
be sent out to carry them supplies because 
these too were then undreamed of. 

As it was already four o’clock in the after- 
noon when the start was made, the heavily 
laden boats could not travel far before camp 
had to be made for the night. Therefore, 
after reaching a small island opposite Cold 
Creek, about four miles up the Missouri, it 


- was decided to draw up the boats and remain 
_ there till morning. 


All night long it rained; but with daybreak 


the clouds scattered, the sun began to shine 


brightly, and the party was soon afterwards on 
its way. 
It was not easy work for the boatmen, how- 
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ever, because they were rowing against the 
current which was now running very strong. 
Moreover, the men’s eyes were kept busy 
watching for sunken logs, due to the trees 
which fell into the water. Notwithstanding 
the greatest care the bateau ran on some of 
these sunken logs three times during the day. 

“This will never do,” decided Captain 
Clark, as he discovered that the trouble was 
caused by the boats being too heavily laden 
in the stern. 

So, when camp was made at night, he gave 
the order, “ Move the supplies about so that 
more are placed in the bow, thus making the 
stern lighter.” 

The tired men immediately set to work, and 
not till the task was done did they lie down to 
sleep. 

The next day the party succeeded in reach- 
ing a small French village called St. Charles, 
about twenty-one miles up the Missouri. 

While there they were joined by Captain 
Lewis who had not been able to start with the 
expedition from St. Louis on account of some 
unfinished business. 

No doubt because the river was running 
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high, the party remained for several days at 
St. Charles among the gay-hearted French 
settlers who led a merry life in that little 
village in the wilderness. They told their 
visitors of their hunting trips after wild 
animals whose furs they sold. They showed 
the pretty gardens they had planted, and 
described the merry evenings of music and 
dancing they had together. 

While the travelers were still at St. Charles, 
some friendly Kickapoo Indians came to the 
village. They talked with our adventurers 
about their hunting, and when they left them 
to go on their way up the river they made this 
promise: “If we bring down any game, you 
shall have it when you overtake us in your 
boats.” 

This was a delightful assurance, because 
forty-five men needed a large amount of food 
to satisfy their hunger, and though they had 
brought a big stock of supplies with them, 
these must be used as sparingly as possible 
because none knew how long they would be 
away from home. 

The Indians kept their word. When the 
expedition reached a camping place about 
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eighteen miles above St. Charles, there were 
the Kickapoo hunters awaiting it with four 
deer which they promptly gave to the white 
men. 

They received a gift in return of some ‘Shire 
water” with which they had already become 
acquainted through the French traders, and 
which they had learned to love. 

On moved the party up the dangerous Mis- 

souri, swollen by spring freshets. Many a 
whirlpool lay in the way. Many a sunken log 
offered danger. Trees torn out of the banks 
by the rushing current came crashing into the 
water, often barely escaped by the advancing 
boats. Sometimes a river bank gave away, 
and the earth was forced out into the stream, 
making a bar difficult for the boats to pass. 

But there was much to enjoy, much to give 
pleasant interest to the journey. 

To begin with, there was the music of 
twenty-two pairs of oars regularly striking the 
water, with the soft echo coming from the big 
forests that often lined the way. 

Then, too, new sights were constantly 
spreading themselves before the eyes of the 
adventurers. Among these were two canoes 
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loaded with furs, that were borne swiftly down 
the current. As they passed our explorers, 
the men who paddled them told of having 
been two months on their way, and of traveling 
seven hundred miles through the wilderness. 

Next, a big raft drew near, with red men 
guiding it down the stream. They, too, had 
furs which they were going to sell to white 
traders. 

After the boats and the raft disappeared, the 
watchers sometimes turned their eyes towards 
the river banks where tall cottonwood and 
white walnut trees were growing with long 
vines wound among the branches. In the com- 
ing autumn those vines would be loaded with 
luscious grapes, tempting to the appetite of 
any wanderers coming that way. Squirrels 
were leaping from bough to bough and chat- 
tering merrily as they heard the men’s voices, 
and a deer, made fearful by the nearness of 
human beings, ran swiftly out of sight. 

And now an opening appeared at the foot 
of a near-by cliff which reached fully three 
hundred feet up into the air. It was the mouth 
of a cave similar to others our adventurers had 
already passed. This one was very large — 
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Of 
forty feet deep and twenty feet high — and 
traders had named it “ The Tavern.” Images 
had been carved on the walls within the cave, 
and names had been written there. The fool- 
ish, ignorant Indians who came that way 
looked upon it as full of mystery and paid it 
great respect. 

The party pressed on past the cave, sailing 
or rowing past many a side stream and inlet, 
and managing to drive the boats, without any 
accident, up some dangerous rapids called 
“The Devil’s Race Ground.” 

They were now not far from the Osage 
River near whose banks, in the country inland, 
the Osage Indians were living. They were 
tall, finely shaped savages. Though they were 
bold and daring, they did not go to war except 
when they thought it necessary. They pre- 
ferred home life and spent a good deal of time 
raising grain and vegetables in their gardens. 

“ Word must be sent by us to the Osages,” 
decided Captain Lewis and his brother leader, 
“ that this country now belongs to the United 
States, and that the French no longer have any 
power over it.” 
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Accordingly, a messenger was sent on his 
way to treat with the red men. 

A day or two afterwards an answer came 
back from the Osages. At the time it was 
received the boats were drawn up on shore 
because of a heavy wind blowing against them, 
and some of the men were off hunting in the 
woods. When they returned, ready to talk 
over their adventures and describe the im- 
mense rats they had seen running in and out 
among the trees, they heard unpleasant news: 
the Osages refused to believe that the western 
country had been sold by the French to the 
Americans, and had promptly burned the let- 
ter which told them so. Furthermore, they 
wished to have nothing to do with these white 
men who had sailed up the Missouri from 
St. Louis. 

“ We can’t change their minds at present,” 
said Captain Clark, who was particularly wise 
in knowledge of Indian ways. But both 
leaders were disappointed that the Osages 
would not make friends with them. 

When the travelers reached the mouth of 
the Osage River, they camped out long enough 
for Captain Lewis to make a study of the 
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heavens which would help him in locating 
the present position of the expedition. 

During the stay at the mouth of the Osage 
the explorers heard many stories about the 
red men who lived near by. But nothing 


interested them more than the tale which the © 
Indians told about the founding of their tribe. — 


A long, long time ago, so the story ran, a 
quail was living quietly and happily on the 
banks of the Osage. 

In course of time a big flood swelled the 
river and the quail was carried down to the 
Missouri where he was cast upon the shore. 
There he stayed till the warm sun had beaten 
upon him long enough to change him into a 
man. 

This remarkable change, however, did not 
make him forget his old home on the banks of 
the Osage. 

“ T will make my way back there,” he said 
to himself. So he started on his way, but the 
journey tired him and he became very hungry. 

When he was quite discouraged and did not 
know what to do, who should appear before 
him but the Great Spirit! 

Very kind was the Great Spirit to this first 
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man. He gave him a bow and arrow and 
showed him how to use them. He also showed 
him how to build a fire and cook the deer he 
killed, and how to tan the skins of wild 
animals and clothe himself in them. 

The quail-become-a-man now went com- 
fortably on his way till he reached his old 
home near the river. 

Alas! trouble was ahead of him, as he soon 
met a beaver who seemed angry at his appear- 
ance. 

““Who are your” asked the beaver. ‘“ And 
what right have you to come here?” 

The quail-become-a-man answered, “ This 
river is mine because I once lived on its 
banks.” 

The beaver was not satisfied with the answer, 
and the two began to quarrel. 

Lo! in the midst of the quarrel the fair 
daughter of the beaver appeared. ‘“ Pray 
stop!” begged the beaver maiden. “I beg 
you to stop.” 

She pleaded so Piety that her hearers 
agreed to make peace. Better still, the beaver 
now said to the Osage, “‘ Remain here with me 
and my people and marry my daughter.” 
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Already the maiden had won the Osage’s 
heart and he needed no urging to take her for 
his bride and remain with her people. 

So, through the marriage of these two, the 
quail-become-a-man and the beaver maiden, . 
the nation of the Osages was founded; and for 
long afterwards no Osage would kill a beaver, 
because in so doing he believed he would kill 
a brother. 

By the time that Lewis and Clark sailed up 
into the neighborhood of the Osages, however, 
the French traders had been among them and 
offered such good. prices for the beavers’ 
beautiful skins, that they were hunting them 
as busily as if they did not believe in any close 
relationship between themselves and the little 
furry creatures. 


CHAPTER III 
THE BEGINNING OF TROUBLE 


While the explorers were still stopping at 
the mouth of the Osage River some of them 
went hunting and scoured the country around 
in search of game; and when they returned 
to camp, bringing seven deer, the joy was 
great. Ever since the company had left 
St. Louis they had had little meat except that 
which had been dried and which they had 
brought with them. So now they feasted to 
their hearts’ content on juicy, tender venison 
steaks broiled over blazing wood fires. There 
were also piles of juicy berries to add to the 
feast, because wild strawberries and blue- 
berries were ripening abundantly close at 
hand. 

In the nightly camps along the shore, the 
sleep of the party was greatly disturbed, not 
so much by the howling of wolves and 
panthers, though these creatures were numer- 
ous in the wilderness around, but by much 
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smaller foes—none other than swarms of 
hungry mosquitoes that came buzzing about 
the men’s heads and kept the sleepiest eyes 
open from the efforts of their owners to kill 
their tiny tormentors. 

On the next day after the feast of broiled 
deer the party started out once more. The 
boats moved very slowly because the current 
was still strong, and sand bars and sunken logs 
were often in the way. 

Before long a raft made of two canoes lashed 
together came into sight, with two Frenchmen 
on board. 

As they came close to our explorers, the 
Frenchmen told their story. “ We have come 
from the Kansas River some distance above 
here,” they explained. ‘‘ We paddled over 
two hundred miles up that river and spent the 
winter among the Indians living along the 
shores. We killed many beavers while camp- 
ing there.” 

Then they added disappointedly, ‘‘ We lost 
most of our game in fires that swept over the 
prairie.” 

Before bidding good-by to the Americans, 
the hunters gave them interesting news: the 
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Kansas Indians were now hunting buffaloes 
which were to be found in great number not 
far away. 

Not long after our adventurers had parted 
with the Frenchmen, they came upon a strange 
sight. They were nearing the mouth of Little 
Manitou Creek, as the Indians had named the 
inlet, when they beheld at its opening a large 
rock jutting far out into the water. It was 
from this rock that the red men gave its name 
to the stream, because of the queer figure 
painted there — the head and shoulders of a 
man, with the horns of a stag, probably repre- 
senting some spirit, or manitou, as the red men 
called it, in which they believed. 

A remarkable sight it was in the midst of 
the far-reaching wilderness, and still in the 
men’s minds when, not many miles farther up 
the river, they came upon an even odder rock. 
Upon it were rough paintings of animals, and 
strange characters whose meaning the on- 
lookers could not guess. 

“ Let us land and examine the rock,” sug- 
gested oneof the party. 

When the proposal was canned out, the 
visitors found a most disagreeable family liv- 
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ing in the grass at the base of the rock! They 
had stumbled upon a nest of rattlesnakes. 

While the boats were making slow but 
steady progress up the Missouri, some of the 
party went on exploring trips through the 
country along the shore, looking for game. 
They succeeded in bringing down a few deer, 
but no larger creatures for a long time. 

‘ However, when the expedition had reached 
a camping place at the mouth of Good Woman 
River, as the Indians had named it, the hunters 
boarded the boats with a great surprise. 

“ See what we have brought back!” they 
cried. Then, with delight, they showed three 
bears, the first that had been killed! 

You may well believe that the cook quickly 
became busy preparing delicious bear steaks 
for forty-five hungry mouths. How good 
these tasted, and what a delightful change they 
made from the food the feasters had been 
having! 

As the boats pressed on up the difficult, dan- 
gerous Missouri, scouts were sent out to follow 
up many an inlet along the way... _ They came 
back with stories of salt springs they had dis- 
covered; - of wild cherry and apple trees loaded 
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with ripening fruit; of fields where cowslips 
and wild roses grew among the thick grasses; 
of forests of oak and ash; of patches of luscious 
strawberries. 

About this time the captains heard stories 
from the French traders who passed them on 
the river which made them still more rejoiced 
over these new possessions of the United States. 
The traders told of rich lead ore to be found 
on the Mine River emptying into the 
Missouri; and they spoke of the countless wild 
creatures living farther on in the wilderness — 
not only great numbers of beavers and deer and 
bears, but vast herds of buffaloes whose hides 
could furnish warm, heavy robes. 

At first thought the journey of our adven- 
turers so far may seem to us like a pleasant 
vacation trip. But if we had been with them 
as the oarsmen struggled with all their might 
against the current; or if we had shared their 
damp camps at night when storms came driv- 
ing about them and rain poured into their frail 
shelter from seemingly every direction at once, 
with the howling of near-by wolves keeping 
company with the shrieking of the wind, our 

- opinion would have been different. 
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There were still more lively dangers than 
what have been mentioned already. For in- 
stance, there was one faced by the brave com- 
pany when the boats reached a narrow, 
crooked place in the Missouri just as a huge 
raft of driftwood was borne down upon them 
by a foaming torrent. 

The minds of the two captains worked with 
the speed of lightning, as they asked them- 
selves, ‘‘ Must our boats be hopelessly crushed 
and precious lives lost in the effort to save 
them? Must our expedition fail now? ” 

“No, indeed no!” came the prompt answer. 
“ Such misfortune shall not be!” 

On the instant, the order was given to the 
boatmen, “ Pull with all your might. Back 
the bateau if you can possibly do so.” 

Immediately the rowers strained to their 
utmost. But alas! in spite of their efforts, the 
stern of the bateau held fast in the mass of 
driftwood and the prow swung round so 
rapidly that the boat was almost capsized. — 

Ah! the men now gave a long, tremendous 
pull! It did its work well — the violent toss- 
ing stopped and the boat was freed from the 
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clutches of the driftwood. Righting herself, 
she rode safely through the seething waters. 

When her leaders saw that the terrible 
danger was over, they rejoiced at the thought: 
“ After all, our great undertaking has not been 
wrecked. Onward we can go — onward, on- 
ward!” 

In saving the boats, the men had broken 
several oars, and still others had been weak- 
ened by the hard use to which they had been 
put. 

New ones could not be made at present, 
however, because a heavy gale now came 
sweeping over the prairie, changing the waters 
of the river into a rushing, roaring torrent. 

Never before had our explorers been ex- 
posed to such a gale. As for Lewis and Clark, 
they felt sure there was only one thing to do,— 
make camp as speedily as possible. 

A landing was made with difficulty, and a 
rough shelter was set up where the men passed 
the night as comfortably as they could under 
the circumstances. But if they had not been 
very weary, they could have had little sleep 
with the gale roaring about them, with wolves 
howling and wildcats and panthers yelling not 
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far away. By daylight the storm had ended, 
and with light hearts the adventurers went on 
their way. 

As the sun was near setting that evening, 
they saw what seemed like specks far ahead of 
them up the river. Hark! The sound of 
voices could be heard, as the specks grew 
larger and took on the shapes of rafts, heavily 
laden with furs and pelts. When the rafts 
came closer, the Frenchmen who manned them 
began to talk with our explorers and were so 
sociable that Lewis and Clark were pleased 
with them. 

‘Let us camp out together for the night,” 
they proposed. 

This suited every one. So the two parties 
made a landing at the same spot and gathered 
around a cheerful fire in the big outdoors to 
eat and chat together. 

““We have come from the Sioux nation 
where we bought our loads of furs and pelts,” 
explained the Frenchmen. “ We are now on 
our way to St. Louis to sell them.” 

They went on to tell about the Sioux — what 
a powerful tribe of Indians they were, and 
how fiercely they fought. 
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Before the evening was over, one of the 
strangers, Mr. Durion, said, “I have lived 
among the Sioux more than twenty years. I 
know them well, and they have come to trust 
me and think much of me.” 

At this, Captain Clark, who was especially 
wise in his knowledge of the Indians, must 
have said to himself, ‘‘ What a valuable com- 
panion Durion would be to us since he is not 
only well acquainted with the ways of savages, 
but can speak the language of the Sioux. If 
he would only go with us to those fierce red 
people whom we shall soon meet, he could 
help us in making a peaceful settlement with 
them.” 

When this was proposed to Mr. Durion, he 
said, to the relief of the explorers, “I will ac- 
company you.” 

After spending the night with the French- 
men, the expedition did not travel much 
farther before some fine ash trees, whose wood 
was excellent for making oars, were sighted 
growing in a grove near the river bank. Ac- 
cordingly, the boats were drawn up on shore; 
and while the carpenters and their assistants 
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cut down trees and made oars, others of the 
company went hunting and exploring. 

The hunters succeeded so well that they 
brought back to camp not only deer and bear 
meat, but many wild fowls that had been easily 
shot. Fish, too, were caught in the river so 
that fine feasts were shortly spread. 

During this stop on shore the hunters came 
back to camp one day with an animal that gave 
surprise to all. It was a fine, large horsel 
The question arose at once, “ How had it 
appeared there in the wilderness? ” 

“Tt must have been lost by some Indian war 
party,” decided the captains. They were 
much pleased over this addition to the expedi- 
tion, because the animal would be of great use 
in hunting and scouting. The horses which 
had been brought from St. Louis had served 
well, but they had been worked too hard for 
their good. 


j 
} 
CHAPTER IV 


ROUNDING THE RAPIDS 


When the oars were finished and the boats 
mended; when fresh meat brought in by the 
hunters had been “jerked” for future use, 
when the provisions brought from home had 
been bathed in the sunlight to prevent their 
getting moldy, and then repacked, the ex- 
plorers had several days of pleasant sailing 
ahead of them. They passed wide fields cov- 
ered with thick-growing, waving grass, dotted 
with wild flowers, and other fields rich with 
stores of juicy raspberries and mulberries, and 
groves of cherry and plum, willow and hazel 
trees. They listened to the songs of strange 
and beautiful birds. They caught glimpses 
of elks and deer wandering over the plains. 

Not long, however, were the voyagers able 
to sit idly back while the sail of the bateau, 
filled with a gentle breeze, carried it smoothly 
over the water. All at once there was a rise 
in the tide, and the current became so strong 
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that, though the men seized their oars and 
rowed with all their might, they were not able 
to make headway. Worse still, they found 
themselves drifting back down the river. 

The captains saw that something else must 
be done at once. 

“Get the tow line ready,” came the com- 
mand, “ and make it fast to the bateau.” 

And then, “ Some of the men must get into 
the small boats, row to the shore on either side, 
and drag the bateau forward with the tow 
line.” 

The commands were instantly obeyed and 
the big boat was pulled slowly but surely up 
the river around a rocky point. For more 
than half a mile the workers had to keep at 
their difficult task before the rapids were 
passed, and a place of safety reached. 

Scarcely had this been accomplished when 
a new danger threatened: the bateau 
grounded on a sand bar, and rolled far over 
on its side. At the same time the mast snapped 
in two in the fierce wind, and falling over, 
loaded the boat down still more. 

She did not, however, capsize, because on- 
rushing waves came to her assistance just in 
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time to save her, and lifted her completely off 
the sand bar. The next moment she had 
righted herself, the men hurried to cut down 
the mast, and the party were once more on 
their way. 

After this all went smoothly for a while, 
though constant watch had to be kept for sand 
bars, and there was almost steady warfare 
against millions, yes, millions, of tiny mos- 
quitoes and gnats. 

These little creatures made every one so 
uncomfortable that the wise captains must 
have thought, “ Stinging insects may do more 
harm in making men lose courage than a dan- 
gerous encounter with wolves and panthers. 
Our mosquito enemies make up for their lack 
of size in number and in power to sting.” 

Nets were consequently given the men, by 
which they could protect themselves during 
the night hours from the onslaught of the little 
pests. 

When the party had been forty-six days on 
their way they reached the mouth of the 
Kansas River and the place where Kansas City 
now stands. They had crossed what is now the 
State of Missouri. Traveling in an express 
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train, we of to-day could cover the distance in 
a few hours. 

“This river must be of considerable size,” 
the captains decided when they saw what a 
large body of water came pouring into the 
Missouri, “and consequently it should be 
explored.” 

Scouts and hunters were therefore sent in- 
land to examine the country along its shores. 
They came back with interesting news. 

‘There are Indians calling their tribe the 
Kansas, who live on the river banks,” the men 
reported. ‘‘ These red men are fierce and war- 
like in nature, but they are fewer in number 
than they were. Other tribes, more powerful 
than they, killed many of them and drove 
them from their old home on the Missouri.” 

As the scouts met with no harm from the 
Kansas Indians, they were able to learn much 
about the rich country through which they 
made their way — the kinds of trees found in 
the forests; the grasses growing in the open 
spaces; the flowers and the berries; the birds 
flying overhead. 

To the delight of those remaining in camp, 
the hunters did not return empty-handed. 
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They had shot four deer and two wolves, and 
brought back not only these, but a live baby 
- wolf for a plaything, besides a creature which 
was a curiosity to every one in the party, —a 
huge wood rat which they had succeeded in 
trapping. 

“We had hoped to tell of our seeing still 
another strange creature,” the hunters said, 
while narrating their adventures, “but our 
hopes were not realized.” 

It seems that one of them had had a queer 
experience several days before, which they 
had wished to repeat. He had been moving 
softly past a small lake near which deer were 
feeding. All at once he heard a queer sound 
which came from the direction of the water, 
—a sort of guttural noise such as a turkey 
makes deep down in his throat. The hunter 
fired his gun and the sound then became still 
louder. Looking carefully now, the man 
discovered to his surprise that the sound came 
from a snake. 

After passing the Kansas River the ex- 
plorers were often able to rest their oars and 
let the pleasant south wind carry them up the 
stream. But at other times the current ran 
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high, and sand bars had to be avoided, and 
sunken logs and quantities of driftwood were 
a constant danger. 

The Fourth of July — Independence Day 
— was at hand. 

“ How are we to celebrate the great day out 
here in the wilderness?” wondered the explor- 
ers as they thought of home where bells were 
pealing, guns were being fired, and the people, 
dressed in holiday garments, were feasting 
and making merry. 

“We will do what we can in honor of the 
independence of our country, but it cannot be 
much,” the leaders decided, bearing in mind 
that their store of gunpowder was very 
precious and not to be used carelessly. 

After careful thought the command was 
given that the big gun should be fired off at 
sunrise in salute to the great day, and again 
at sunset as a parting salute. Moreover, 
two creeks which the boats passed in the day- 
light hours were given names suited to the 
date of their discovery. The first stream was 
therefore called Fourth of July Creek, and 
the second one, Independence Creek. 

Otherwise everything went on as usual 
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except for a few minutes’ excitement. One 
of the men, as it happened, had gone ashore, 
and while there he was bitten by a snake. 
None could guess at first whether or not it 
was a death-giving bite because the snake was 
of an unknown kind, but the wound was 
tended in the best way the adventurers knew: 
some bark was quickly procured from an elm 
tree, and then pounded and mixed with gun- 
powder, for a poultice. This was spread over 
the wound with such success that it gave no 
more trouble and soon healed. 

Day after day the explorers pushed on their 
way, passing long stretches of wild rye waving 
in the summer breeze, and discovering plants 
growing near the river banks which bore at 
their roots what proved to be wild potatoes. 
For the first time they saw elks. They 
amused themselves by watching many a 
mother goose teaching her little ones to swim, 
and they stopped from time to time to feast on 
raspberries and gooseberries which grew in 
abundance in meadows near the shore. They 
saw trees whose branches were laden with 
hazel nuts, and groves of wild cherry and 
plum trees, and they looked with longing eyes 
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at unnumbered vines laden with wild grapes 
which would not ripen, alas, till they should 
be far away. 

One evening a low, sad cry was heard. It 
seemed at first like that of a human being. 

“Whippoorwill!” the cry rang through 
the air. ‘ Whippoorwill!” It was the 
voice of a bird known to most of the listeners 
from their childhood. As the men heard it, 
some among them must have longed for a 
moment for glimpses of the home far away, 
where lamps were now being lighted, and 
dear ones were possibly thinking of the wan- 
derers in the wilderness. 

One day about this time a hunter, who had 
been searching for game, came back to camp 
with the tale of a beautiful sight he had seen. 

“As I drew near a pond,” so the story ran — 
“TI caught sight of young swans — lovely 
creatures they were — moving gracefully over 
the surface of the water.” 

Not only strange and beautiful flowers and 
birds, and many kinds of trees and grasses and 
fruits were noted by the explorers those sum- 
mer days, but beds of minerals which might 
afterwards prove to be of great value to the 
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United States. Some time before they had 
noted a bed of stone coal, and rich salt licks; 
and later on, they discovered iron ore close to 
the water’s edge. 

During those hot summer days many of 
them were feeling too uncomfortable to enjoy 
the beauty around them; some of them, in- 
deed, could not even do their share of the 
rowing. ‘They were suffering from painful 
boils, and from the weakening sickness called 
dysentery. 

“What causes the troubler” they 
wondered. 

After a while they decided that the muddy 
river water they were drinking was making 
them ill, and that greater care must hence- 
forth be used in their choice of drinking water. 
In the meantime, something must be done to 
heal the boils. 

Accordingly, poultices were made of elm- 
tree bark and Indian meal, and applied to the 
sore flesh of the sufferers. This simple rem- 
edy soon brought relief and comfort. 

Sometimes the heat was very great, and the 
sunshine, beating down upon the men as they 
worked at their oars, made their heads ache 
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severely. Worse still, one of the party had a 
sunstroke, 

“Bleeding is.the best thing possible,” it 
was instantly agreed. ‘This remedy is now 
rarely used, but in olden times physicians 
often drew away considerable blood from 
their patients, believing that certain maladies 
could be cured most quickly and surely by 
such means. 

The sun-stricken man was therefore bled, 
and, to the relief of all, he recovered. 

One day, as the boats were moving up the 
river, a pitiful-looking object appeared on the’ 
river bank. It was a starving dog, so thin that 
he looked like a skeleton. 

“Tet us feed him,” suggested one of the 
party. ‘He has probably wandered away 
from some band of Indians and got lost.” 

“ Perhaps, after we give him food, he will 
stay with us,” thought the adventurers, pleased 
at the idea of having a dog-companion in 
their wanderings. 

But the poor creature was faithful to the 
Indian master from whom he had strayed, 
and when he had been fed, he fled from the 
white men to search for his own people. 


CHAPTER V 
THE FIRST COUNCIL WITH RED MEN 


‘It was Saturday, the twenty-first day of 
July: A southeast breeze filled the sails and 
the explorers pressed gaily onwards, little 
caring for the rain which was falling fast. 

On, still on, they sailed till seven o’clock in 
the evening. Then, before them, they beheld 
a mighty stream pouring its waters into the 
Missouri. It was the Platte River, about 
which they had heard stories from Pierre 
Durion, the Frenchman who had joined their 
party some time before. The river had jour- 
neyed a long distance from its mountain home, 
and bands of red men lived inland along its 
shores. 

So much Lewis and Clark already knew, 
and also that their expedition was now six 
hundred miles on its way across the continent. 

“We have traveled slowly but surely and, 
so far, safely,” they considered. ‘“ From now 
on, how will it be? We cannot expect always 
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to meet friendly Indians acquainted with 
white men through their dealings with French 
traders. No, tribes of fierce, cruel savages 
are said to live in the wilderness above this 
river. Shall we manage to make peace with 
them?” 

The two leaders remembered well the in- 
structions of their wise President, who had 
said, ‘“‘ Wherever you go, make friends of the 
red men whom you meet. Tell them that the 
French no longer have any power over them, 
but that America now rules the country and 
will treat them kindly and justly.” 

After the order had been given to pitch 
camp on a highland a few miles above the 
river, the captains directed two of their scouts 
to visit the camps of the Indians farther up 
on the Platte. 

“Carry a gift of tobacco to them,” they 
continued, “‘ and ask them to meet with us in 
a friendly council.” 

The scouts started off with their message. 
While they were gone, others of the party 
went in search of game; but they did not have 
much success, though they saw a few deer, 
and some wild turkeys and grouse. 
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There were quantities of ripe grapes near 
the camp, and the men had many a feast of 
these while resting from their work of shaping 
new oars, drying the provisions, and making 
maps of the country through which they had 
lately passed. © 

In two days the scouts returned with much 
to tell of what they had seen and learned. 

“We journeyed across a beautiful prairie,” 
so their story ran, “and after a ride of forty- 
five miles we reached an Indian village of 
the Ottoes and Missouris. As this is the sea- 
son for getting buffaloes, the men were away 
on the hunt.” 

More still had been learned about the red 
men in that part of the country. To the west 
of the Ottoes and Pawnees there were other 
tribes who also hunted the buffalo, and who 
wandered far from their homes, even to the 
mountains a long way off towards the setting 
sun. Some of these were very fierce — most 
of all, the Kite Indians. 

Our explorers learned further that these 
Indians got their name because they seemed 
to be always flying like kites. In other words, 
_ they spent a large share of their time gallop- 
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ing over the prairie on horseback. They were 
lovers of warfare and very cruel. They never 
spared the lives of their foes when once they 
had them in their power. In battle they kept 
on fighting, if they had not already conquered, 
till the last of their party had been captured 
or put to death. 

Since their enemies, in return, treated them 
in the same way, a great number of their tribe 
had been killed. 

“Tt is well for us,” Captain Lewis and his 
brother-leader decided, after hearing such 
fearful reports of the Kites, “that the direction 
in which we shall travel will not take us 
among those savages, few in number though 
they may be.” 

“But we must certainly have a meeting 
with some of the chiefs of the Ottoes and 
Pawnees,” declared Captain Clark. So it 
came about that when the party had sailed 
about ten miles farther up the Missouri, a 
fortunate thing happened. One of the hunters 
returned to the boats with an Indian compan- 
ion. He had come upon the savage while he 
was busy dressing an elk and the red man had 
treated him with great friendliness. 
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“Come with me to the shore and meet the 
rest of my party,” the hunter had said in sign 
language. 

The Indian agreed at once to go with him, 
and the two started off. 

When the boats were reached and the In- 
dian beheld all the wonders in the bateaux — 
the arms which sent out fire, the tools for car- 
pentry, the compass, the various instruments 
for studying the heavens—he must have 
thought, “ These white people are very great. 
They are powerful. They are wise. My people 
must make friends with them. How! How!” 

After spending the night with the explorers, 
he left them with this message to be delivered 
to his band: 

“The white men ask your chiefs to meet 
with them in council. They will sail a little 
farther up the river and then, on a bluff close 
to the shore, await the coming of their guests.” 

When the Indian had departed with one of 
the party accompanying him, our explorers 
sailed about three miles farther up the Mis- 
souri where they landed and made their camp. 
They had chosen a beautiful spot. A grassy 
plain, with groves of plum trees and clumps 
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of heavily laden currant bushes, stretched - 
back from the water to the foot of high 
wooded bluffs. There the party watched and 
waited anxiously. 

“What answer will our messenger bring 
back to us?” wondered the two leaders. 
“ Will the Indians accept our invitation and 
come to talk with us as friends? ” 

One day —two, three days— passed and 
the messenger had not returned. At last on 
the second of August, just as the sun was set- 
ting, a company of red men appeared in sight. 
Grandly dressed they were, those fourteen 
braves, and rich in paint and feathers, for they 
were prepared to take part in a big powwow. 
A different powwow it would be from any 
they had known before, because it would be 
with strange white men from far away, own- 
ing wonder-sticks that shot fire. 

These braves were accompanied by a 
Frenchman, probably a trader who had wan- 
dered their way and made his home with 
them. 

“He knows white man’s tongue. He can 
make talk with them for us,” thought the 
Indians. 
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As they drew near the camp Lewis and 
Clark went out to meet them, greeting them 
with friendly words, and proposing that they 
should hold a council together on the morrow. 

The visitors agreed, and proceeded to 
choose a place where they should camp out for 
the night. 

After they had settled themselves in their 
own quarters, the two captains, knowing what 
Indian guests would expect of them, sent 
roasted meat and salt pork, together with 
flour and meal which could be made into 
bread, over to the camp of the red men. Then, 
after a good night’s sleep, our adventurers 
waked early next morning and prepared for 
the council in great excitement. 

“We must make as grand a show as pos- 
sible,” all agreed. Accordingly, they dressed 
themselves with great care, putting on their 
uniforms resplendent with bright buttons, 
which would be sure to arouse the wonder and 
admiration of their guests. Then they went 
down to the bateau and brought its big sail 
up on shore to make it into a canopy under 
which the chiefs should be given places of 
honor, 
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Scarcely had all been made ready when the 
company of red men appeared, with feathers 
waving and with their greased and painted 
faces shining in the morning sunlight. The 
six chiefs were placed in state under the 
canopy, and the others grouped about them. 
Though the grave eyes of the visitors looked 
unsmilingly into those of their white brothers 
who greeted them, a friendly spirit showed 
itself there. 

It was a wonderful scene. Behind the 
gathering stood the wooded bluffs, mighty in 
their silence. Around spread the beautiful 
plain, dotted with fruits and flowers, seeming 
to say, “ Be friends one with another, you red 
men, and you white. See! all is at peace about 
you. Let peace be in your hearts also.” 

At the same time, if the big river flowing 
past could have spoken, it might have said, 
“There is no time for quarreling, since there 
is much work to be done. Let all join together 
and share in that work like the brothers of one 
family.” 

And now Lewis and Clark spoke, with an 
interpreter to make their words clear. 

“This country where you red men live has 
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come under the care of our Great White 
Father in Washington,” so the speech ran. 
“ He has only love for you, his red children. 
He wishes you to be as brothers to us who 
have come from him-to you.” 

The Indians listened attentively. Then the 
highest chief among them replied, and after 
him, in turn, each of the other five according 
to rank. 

This was their answer: “ We are glad that 
the Great Father in Washington now rules 
over our land, instead of the French. We 
hope that when you go back to the Great 
Father you will speak well of us, so he will 
send his traders to our people, bringing pro- 
visions that we need. We want arms like 
yours that shoot fire, to help us against our 
enemies, as well as in the hunt. We wish for 
arms most of all.” 

The chiefs went on to tell of the Maha 
Indians, more powerful than they, with whom 
they were then at war. 

“ Help us to make peace with the Mahas,” 
they begged. 

“ We will do our best to help you,” Captain 
Clark replied. ‘“ And we would like to have 
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some of you go with us to the Mahas that we 
may talk with them together.” 

But the chiefs shook their heads. “Ugh! 
Ugh!” they grunted. “The Mahas might 
kill us.” 

Though they did not agree to seek the 
Mahas with the white men, they were quite 
willing to make a solemn promise of friend- 
ship with them. The pipe of peace was 
brought out, solemnly smoked, and afterwards 
pointed to the two captains. As the smoke 
rose heavenward it seemed to say, “ Hence- 
forth we red men will be as brothers to you 
pale faces.” 

And now came a very important ceremony. 
Gifts were brought out that made the eyes of 
the Indians shine with delight. First among 
them were medals, stamped with the picture 
of Thomas Jefferson. And as one of these 
was hung upon each chief’s neck, he felt, 
“Now I can go back to my people with pride. 
The placing of this medal upon me by the 
white men is a token of their regard for me.” 

Besides the medals, which seemed very 
wonderful to the savages, they received gifts 
which were also exceedingly precious to them. 
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There were fancy garters, and bright cloth 
ornaments for their robes, and a supply of 
paint. Last, but not least, a can of powder 
and a bottle of whisky were given the red men. 

Still grander presents were sent to the head 
chief of the Ottoes, who had not come with 
the party. Among these was a finer medal 
than any received by the visiting chiefs, some 
ornaments for his clothing, and an American 
flag whose stars and stripes must have won 
the admiration of all the red men who be- 
field it. 

Laden with their new riches, the visitors 
went on their way after the big air gun had 
been fired, filling the air with a roar that must 
have seemed almost magical to the savages 
hearing it. 

As the moccasined feet of the red men 
moved softly out of sight, our explorers talked 
over what had happened: an important coun- 
cil had been held with the Indians of the 
plains — the first one to take place between 
them and the Americans — and it had ended 
with the feeling of trust planted in the sav- 
ages’ hearts. 

“ May it ever be so, and may they never be 
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disappointed,” the two captains were agreed 
as they directed that the place where the sol- 
emn promises had been made should receive 
the name of Council Bluffs. 

Up to this time our adventurers had got 
along together very peaceably; but there was 
one of them, a soldier, who had grown 
discontented. 

He probably said to himself, “ I am tired 
of hard work day after day, and of the slow- 
ness with which we are making our way 
through the wilderness. I doubt if we ever 
reach the Pacific. How much easier my life 
would be among the good-natured Ottoes! ” 

At any rate, on the very next day after the 
council with the Indians, and when the party 
had traveled a few miles beyond Council 
Bluffs, the disgruntled man told the others, 
“T have left my knife behind me and will go 
back to hunt for it.” 

No one doubted the man’s word, and as he 
disappeared from sight every one supposed 
he would catch up with the expedition in a 
short time. 

The company moved onward. A watch-out 
was kept for the soldier, however; but as he 
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did not return, the captains decided to send 
a party of men back after him. 

In the meantime another party left the boats 
to make a visit to the Mahas who they believed 
lived not far away on the borders of Maha 
Creek. 

It was a hard tramp across the prairie for 
the white men. The grass had grown higher 
than the tallest one among them, and many a 
big clump of thistles grew in their pathway. 
And when at last they reached the place where 
they expected to find the Maha village, they 
found it had been burned to the ground. 

“It had been burned purposely,” reported 
the men on their return to camp. ‘“ Several 
years ago smallpox had stalked into the vil- 
lage, bringing death to hundreds of the 
Mahas. So unhappy were the braves when 
they saw what was happening that they killed 
their wives and children who were still living. 
‘Better so,’ they thought, ‘than that our 
families should go through a long and terrible 
illness and in the end die a horrible death 
from it.’ ” 

Since there were great numbers of fish in 
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Maha Creek, our explorers thought longingly 
of the feasts some of these might afford them. 

“‘ Let us make a drag out of willow saplings 
and bark,” some one suggested. ‘“‘ Surely we 
can make a big haul with it.” 

The drag was soon ready, and the fisher- 
men, pleased as any boys could be, dropped it 
into the creek. They were richly rewarded; 
at least eleven hundred bass, pike, salmon, 
trout, perch and still other kinds of fish were 
in the haul! 

Two days afterwards there was great excite- 
ment in the party,—the deserter who had 
been found among the Ottoes was brought 
back by his captors. 

How was this man to be treated? He had 
broken the oath which he had taken of his own 
free will to stand by the expedition to the end, 
and it was not right that he should go unpun- 
ished; yet it was hard for the kind-hearted 
leaders to deal with him as he deserved. 

“Be as favorable to me as you can,” the 
guilty man begged. 

After thinking over his case carefully, 
Lewis and Clark decided on this: The de- 
serter must run the gauntlet four times 
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through the party, and each man should pun- 
ish him with nine switches. Furthermore, he 
should hereafter not be looked upon as a mem- 
ber of the expedition. 

The sentence was carried out. That night, 
as the deserter lay sore and aching from the 
flogging he had received, he doubtless wished 
with all his might that he had stayed by his 
companions. At any rate, he did not try to 
sneak away again, nor was there any one of 
his fellows who afterwards followed the bad 
example he had set. 

Directly after this unpleasant experience, a 
very sad thing happened: Charles Floyd, a 
faithful sergeant, was taken ill with a bilious 
colic. Everything possible was done to ease 
his suffering, but he rapidly grew worse. 

When he felt there was no hope he said to 
Captain Clark, “I am going to leave you.” 
Then he added, “ I want you to write a letter 
for me.” 

Shortly afterwards he died quietly and 
peacefully. 

“ He shall be treated with the honors due a 
brave soldier,” decided the leaders. 

They chose a place where he should be 
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buried — it was on a bluff which stood high 
above the wide, lonely prairie. There, when 
this faithful friend had been laid away, his 
companions set up a cedar post with his name 
carved on it, and then sorrowfully went on 
their way. 


CHAPTER VI 
AMONG THE SIOUX 


“We shall soon be among the fierce Sioux,” 
thought the explorers, as they sailed on up the 
river and looked far out over the grassy plains 
where immense herds of buffaloes grazed. 

“ All the Sioux are not cruel and fierce,” 
explained Pierre Durion. 

“Whether cruel or kind, we must meet the 
different tribes and make friends with them if 
possible,” said the captains. 

Accordingly, when they had reached Calu- 
met Bluff, in what is now known as Dakota, 
and it was certain that the Indians’ camps 
were not far away, a landing was made, and 
big fires were lighted. 

As these fires sent their flames heavenward, 
they could be seen for miles around. They 
would say to the red men, ‘“ Come here and 
join those who are your friends, that all may 
talk together as brothers.” 

At the same time Sergeant Pryor was sent 
out with a small party to visit the Indians and 
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invite them to a council. He carried gifts for 
them — tobacco and corn, and a few cooking 
kettles which the squaws would prize dearly. 

After traveling twelve miles the messengers 
drew near a band of Sioux, from whom they 
had nothing to fear, for lo! the Indians came 
out to meet them, bringing a buffalo robe in 
which they offered to carry their guests to 
their camp. 

“We are only messengers — not the com- 
manders of our party,” said Sergeant Pryor, 
“so we cannot receive such honor.” 

But the red men still insisted on paying 
their visitors much respect, and set a feast 
before them of roasted dog, fat and juicy, 
which in the savages’ eyes was the greatest of 


. all dainties. 


During their brief stay in the Sioux camp 
the white men’s eyes were busy examining the 
cone-shaped lodges covered with buffalo 
robes which were painted with many strange 
figures. Each lodge was large enough to hold 
a family of ten or fifteen people, and had 
quantities of buffalo robes and the furs of 
other animals to furnish warmth and comfort. 

“Without doubt,” thought the white vis- 
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itors, “the Sioux are a rich and powerful 
tribe.” 

Sergeant Pryor succeeded so well in his 
errand that a large band of chiefs and war- 
riors came next day to the desired council. 

When the Indians arrived, dressed in sav- 
age splendor, in painted robes and with long 
feathers bobbing about their heads, the Amer- 
ican flag was waving a welcome near a large 
oak tree under which the visitors were 
received. 

Captain Lewis made a carefully prepared 
speech. He told the Sioux, as he had told the 
Ottoes, that the white men, wished to be like 
brothers to the red. He spoke of the “‘ Great 
Father” at Washington, and of his power to 
give aid. 

When the speech was finished it was fol- 
lowed by a ceremony dear to the savages’ 
hearts — the giving of presents. The chief of 
highest rank was honored above all the rest. 
He received an American flag, a medal bear- 
ing Jefferson’s picture, a string of wampum, 
and then, wonder of wonders in the visitors’ 
eyes, a uniform, richly~laced and trimmed, 
together with a cocked hat and a red feather! 
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Many gifts were presented to the rest of 
the company also—medals, tobacco and 
clothing. Last of all came the sacred smoking 
of the peace pipe. 

Then the Indians withdrew to smoke and 
eat by themselves while their chiefs gathered 
in a sort of bower, which the young braves 
of the party had built for them, to talk over 
what answer they would give the white 
strangers on the morrow. 

The rest of the day was devoted by the hosts 
and their guests to making merry. The white 
men set up beads for targets, and the younger 
braves showed their skill by shooting arrows 
at them. 

“Those who shoot best shall have the 
beads,” they were told, so there was much ex- 
citement over winning the rewards. 

When the sun had set, all the Indians gave 
a dance there in the midst of the vast lonely 
prairie, with the stars overhead twinkling 
merrily as if to say, “ We would like to join 
you in your festivities.” 

Hour after hour the dancing was kept up, 
while the white men who enjoyed this strange 
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entertainment in the wilderness as much as 
the savages, threw knives, tobacco, bells and 
other trinkets among the dancers from time to 
time. How the Indians vied with each other 
in catching the gifts! And how pleased they 
were when once these were in their hands! 

After a night’s sleep in their separate camp, 
the party of Sioux once more joined the white 
men. ‘The chiefs, squatting in a: row, held 
peace pipes handsomely carved and decorated 
and pointed them toward the places where 
Captain Lewis and Captain Clark were about 
to sit. 

When all had taken their places, the grand 
chief Wencha, or Shake Hand, as we would 
say, rose slowly and made a long speech. 

He said, “I see before me my Great Fa- 
ther’s two sons. You see me and the rest of 
our chiefs and warriors. We are very poor; 
we have neither powder nor ball nor knives; 
and our women and children at the village 
have no clothes. I wish that as my brothers 
have given me a flag and a medal, they would 
give something to these poor people, or let 
them stop and trade with the first boat that 
comes up the river.” 
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In this wise the chief went on, speaking 
always as if his people were very poor, and 
the white men so rich that they could afford 
to be kind to them and send traders among 
them to treat them generously and bring them 
firearms. Wencha also begged for supplies of 
their Great Father’s milk, which was his name 
for the strong liquor which Frenchmen com- 
ing from the North had brought to the Sioux 
and which they, like the Indians south of 
them, had learned to love. 

After the great chief had spoken the other 
chiefs followed, agreeing with what he had 
said, and asking the white men to have pity for 
the Indians. 

When the council was over and the visitors 
had gone happily away, carrying a present of 
tobacco which had been given them, Captain 
Lewis and Captain Clark had time to think 
over what had been said. 

“These Sioux are powerful among the red 
men,” they considered. ‘ They are a bold and 
daring tribe. They are also cunning, and the 
words their chiefs spoke did not come from 
their hearts, but only from a wish to have us 
freat them well. We must keep peace with 
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them, however, for our own good, as well as 
the future good of our country.” 

After the Indians had left them our ex- 
plorers were soon on their way up the river, 
making good progress because the waters 
flowed less rapidly now that summer had 
come. 

They passed many wild creatures living on 
the plains along the shore. They saw great 
herds of buffaloes — at one time as many as 
three thousand in a single herd — feeding 
quietly on the tall grass of the prairie. They 
watched antelopes— shy beautiful creatures 
these were, and so-fleet of fcot that they fled 
before a possible enemy with the speed and 
grace of birds flying through the air. 

The adventurers saw wolves too, and deer, 
elks, goats, polecats and porcupines. But the 
strangest sight of all appeared before them 
one day on a stretch of open prairie. 

“What is the meaning of this?” they won- 
dered, as they noted countless holes in the 
ground, and beside them, sitting on the 
mounds of earth they had thrown up, hun- 
reds and hundreds of little creatures making 
a sort of whistling noise. Partly like dogs, 
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partly like squirrels looked these tiny animals, 
which have since received the name of prairie 
dogs. 

When some of the men drew near, they 
scurried into their homes with the speed of 
lightning. 

“Let’s drive some of them out,” some one 
suggested. But the question at once arose as 
to how this was to be done. 

“We can pour water into one of the holes 
and fill it up,” it was proposed. 

The water was brought, but five barrels of 
it were emptied into the hole before the owner 
came outside. The next hole proved to be as 
deep as the first because, after one of the men 
had run a six-foot pole into it, he found that 
' the pole reached only half the distance to the 
‘bottom. When the hole had finally been 
opened up, other things beside the small 
owner were discovered there — two frogs, and 
a rattlesnake. And inside the snake was the 
body of a small prairie dog! 

“Poor little creatures, these prairie dogs,” 
the men must have thought. “ Even after dig- 
ging their homes far down into the earth, they 
are not safe in them from their enemies.” 
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As the explorers moved farther and farther 
up the river, they passed several deserted vil- 
lages belonging to Indians who were away at 
the time on buffalo hunts. Now was the best 
time of the year, it seemed, for killing the ani- 
mals and drying the skins and flesh for use 
during the long cold winter ahead. 

“Tt is safest for us,” Clark and Lewis had 
long since decided, “ not to camp as a rule on 
the mainland, but to spend our nights on some 
island or sand bar in the river.” 

Once, however, this habit put the expedi- 
tion in great danger. The camping place 
chosen was on a sand bar.. Fhe tired men were 
soon asleep, with the exception of the sergeant 
on guard, who, about midnight, suddenly had 
a strange feeling. It seemed as if the ground 
were giving way slowly but surely under his 
feet. He knew at once what was the matter — 
the sand bar was sinking into the river! 

The alarm was given without delay and the 
sleepers sprang to their feet. Seizing what 
provisions they had brought with them, they 
leaped into the boats and rowed to the main- 
land. They had left their camping place not 
a moment too soon, as by the time they had 
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touched shore the sand bar had sunk com- 
pletely out of sight! 

The hunters had much sport as the days of 
August arrived, in bringing down deer and 
goats and other wild creatures for the feasts 
that were spread before the hungry company 
in the beautiful outdoors. 

One of the hunters, George Shannon, had a 
hard experience, however. Two of the horses 
having strayed away, he was sent out to find 
them, and losing his way, he wandered about 
in the wilderness for twelve long days. 

After a while he had come upon the horses, 
but when he started back towards the camp, 
he got “turned around” as we say. Seeing 
some tracks, he thought, ‘“‘ These must have 
been made by some of my party, so it will be 
safe to follow them.” 

This he did, to his misfortune; the tracks 
must have been made by Indians, for they led 
him farther and farther away from the boats. 
The first four days of his wanderings he was 
able to get what food he needed with the help 
of his rifle; but then his shot gave out, and 
in the days following he nearly starved. 
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“TI found a few grapes,” he afterwards told 
his friends, “ and I killed a rabbit by hitting 
it with a rounded piece of stick. After a while 
one of my horses became too weak to go on, 
and I had to leave him behind to die; but I 
managed to keep the other, thinking I could 
kill him for food later on.” 

In the course of time the nearly exhausted 
man reached the river, along whose bank he 
rode mile after mile, looking anxiously for 
the appearance of the boats. 

At last, when he was close to starvation, and 
was about to take his horse’s life to save his 
own, he beheld what he had been longing for 
almost hopelessly. There, only a short dis- 
tance away, were the boats containing his 
friends and abundance of food! 

That evening there was great joy in the 
camp over the lost hunter’s safe return. And 
as for him, as he sat eating a bountiful supper, 
with friendly faces all about him, the long 
and dangerous wanderings and the pangs of 
hunger from which he had suffered must 
have seemed like a terrible nightmare from 
which he had just waked. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE THEFT OF THE HORSE AND WHAT 
FOLLOWED 


“T have brought you four elks, but in pur- 
suing them I lost our one horse.” 

In such fashion one of the men spoke on his 
return to camp after a hunting trip in the 
wilderness. 

Since Indians were often seen in the vicin- 
ity, and since some Indian boys had visited 


the camp the evening before, the explorers - 


made up their minds that the horse had not 
wandered away as the hunter supposed, but 
had been stolen. And it was the only one 
they had! 

“We must do something about this,” de- 
cided the two captains. “‘ We cannot let the 
Indians consider us weak cowards.” 

Consequently, when some red men were 
seen on the shore soon afterwards, they hailed 
them. 

“We are your friends,” Captain Lewis told 


—— 
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the savages. ‘We wish to keep on being 
friends. But we are not afraid of any Indians. 
Some of your young braves have stolen the 
horse which the Great Father at Washington 
gave into our keeping. We will have nothing 
to do with you till you bring back the horse.” 

The Captain seemed so fearless that the 
cowardly savages made haste to answer, ‘‘ We 
know nothing about your horse. If, however, 
our young braves took him, he shall be given 
up to you.” 

The red men then departed, and our ad- — 
venturers went on their way, reaching, soon 
afterwards, the mouth of quite a sizable river. 

As Lewis and Clark had already heard that 
the Teton tribe of the Sioux lived on its bor- 
ders, they said, “ We will call this the Teton 
River. Let us enter it for a short distance, 
make camp, and send an invitation to the 
Tetons to meet us in council.” 

The next morning the grandest prepara- 
tions possible were made for receiving the red 
men. A flagstaff was set up, and from its top 
the Stars and Stripes were unfurled to the 
breeze. An awning was spread, under which 
the chiefs were to be given places of honor, 
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and all the men shouldered arms, to look as 
noble as possible in the Indians’ eyes. 

By noon fifty or sixty chiefs and warriors 
appeared, solemn and grand in their best 
robes, with feathers waving and porcupine 
quills and other ornaments hanging from their 
garments and jingling as they moved. 

Speeches followed, and the giving of pres- 
ents. And after that, to the delight of the 
chiefs, they were taken on board the bateau 
and shown its wonders. They looked at the 
air gun which was the greatest curiosity of all, 
and they drank the fire water which their hosts 
gave them. 

But alas! they enjoyed themselves too well; 
or perhaps they already had formed a wicked 
plan against the white men. At any rate, 
Captain Clark had hard work after their 
entertainment to make them enter one of the 
small boats to be rowed ashore. When once 
there, three Indians seized the cable and re- 
fused to let it go, while still another clasped 
the mast in his arms. 

At the same time one of the chiefs cried 
out, “ You not go. We make you stay here. 
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Ho! Ho! You give us more presents. Then 
we go.” 

But Captain Clark had no fear in his heart 
—only anger now. He said at once: 

“You cannot keep us here. We are not 
squaws. Weare warriors. Our Great Father 
sent us here. He is so powerful that his sol- 
diers could kill you all in a moment.” 

“TI too have warriors,” said the chief, at the 
same time raising his arm against the captain. 

On the instant Clark cried to his men, “‘ Be 
ready for action.” 

Without delay the men raised their guns, 
waiting for the word to fire; but by this time 
a crowd of Indians had gathered on the bank. 
Each one, at a sign from the chief, drew an 
arrow from his quiver and was already setting 
it in his bow when fresh help arrived for 
Captain Clark, — twelve of his best fighters, 
watching from the bateau and seeing his need, 
had sprung into the other small boat and 
rowed rapidly across to the shore. 

At the sight of this new company armed 
with guns, the chief must have said to him- 
self, ‘I not go too far. These white men are 
very powerful.” Accordingly he called off 
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his braves and showed himself willing to 
make peace. 

The very next evening Lewis and Clark 
were invited to the big council house of the 
Indians, which was situated farther up the 
river. 

Lo! when they landed ten young braves met 
them, bearing a highly decorated buffalo robe 
into which they were lifted and carried in 
state to the council house. 

A large company of savages had already 
gathered, and as the guests were borne inside 
and given places of honor beside the great 
chief, his people came crowding into the 
house to stare curiously at the white men. 

How natural it would have been for the two 
captains to feel fearful at being alone in the 
midst of that great gathering of powerful, 
war-like Sioux! But apparently, from what 
they wrote afterwards in their journals, they 
were merely amused. 

And now, in the midst of solemn silence, the 
ceremonies began: the pipe of peace was 
raised on two forked sticks, while over it was 
scattered the soft, snowy down of swans. 

Then came speech-making, with the head 
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chief’s promise of friendship for the white 
men; and there was feasting on roasted dog 
meat, wild potatoes prepared like hominy, and 
buffalo meat mixed with grease. 

“Of course we must eat at least a little of 
the roasted dog,” thought the captains. “ If 
we should not do so, the Indians would be- 
come very angry with us.” 

So they did their best to swallow the dog 
meat; but Captain Clark, particularly, found 
it a hard and sickening task. 

The entertainment ended with dancing to 
some of the oddest music the visitors had ever 
heard, and to their amusement they found that 
the braves and squaws always danced in sep- 
arate groups and that their dances were en- 
tirely different. 

Notwithstanding the great show of friend- 
ship made by the Indians at the council house, 
troubles for our explorers were soon to follow 
from the Tetons. 

In fact, on the very next day after the enter- 
tainment, when some of the chiefs were al- 
lowed to come on board the big boat, the head 
chief refused to leave. At the same time sev- 
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eral of his warriors seated themselves on the 
rope by which it was fastened to the shore. 

At this, both Captain Lewis and Captain 
Clark became, not fearful, but very angry. 
Even if they had been afraid, they knew well 
that it would never do to show fear before 
Indians. So without delay the command was 
given to their men, “ Stand ready to fire.” 

As soon as the Indian chief, who was at 
heart a coward, heard this he cried out, 
“These, my warriors, they only want tobacco. 
No fire, no!” 

“We must not have a fight if we can help 
it,” considered the captains. So, tossing some 
tobacco to the chief, Captain Clark said, 
“You have told us that you are a powerful 
chief. Show your power now. Take the rope 
from your men. Then we will go away with- 
out making any more trouble.” 

The savage’s pride was touched, and he 
tried at once to show that he was as powerful 
as he had pretended. He left the boat without 
more words, went over to his warriors, and 
divided the tobacco among them. After that 
he pulled the rope out of their hands. 

Thus, to the relief of the white men, the 
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boat was set free. The sail was instantly raised, 
and away rode the little band of explorers. 

Their danger had been great; they were few 
in number and they were far distant from 
their own people, and consequently they easily 
could have been destroyed by the fiercest and 
most powerful tribe of Indians in the country. 
Yet their brave hearts, determined and with- 
out fear, carried them safely through an ex- 
perience when any hesitation would have led 
to their destruction. 

Other dangers were still ahead of them, be- 
cause there were many more meetings with 
the treacherous Tetons who gathered on the 
river banks as they sailed past, begging for 
gifts and threatening harm. In fancy we can 
see the savages’ sharp, cruel eyes turned to- 
wards the boats. We can hear their angry 
voices. We can see their dark-skinned arms 
uplifted, as if eager to get the white men in 
their clutches. 

“We must not camp out on the mainland 
so long as we are in the Sioux country,” agreed 
the captains. Therefore, to be as safe as pos- 
sible, the men always spent the nights on some 
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island or sand bar in the river, with a guard 
on duty as usual while they slept. 

Soon after leaving the Sioux behind them 
they met the friendly red people of the Ricara 
tribe. Tall and strong were the Ricara braves, 
and handsome were their squaws. Best of all, 
the hearts of these savages were kindly and 
generous. 

The Ricaras were filled with admiration 
for the strangers. They were particularly 
pleased with York, Captain Clark’s Negro 
servant. He was the first one of his race they 
had ever seen, and they watched the big fellow 
with astonishment as he performed feats of 
strength for their entertainment. 

He, for his part, enjoyed their astonishment 
immensely. And as they gathered around him 
to get a closer look at this “black-white man,” 
as they called him, he invented stories about 
himself in pure fun. 

“‘T was once a wild animal,” he said, “ and 
was caught and tamed by my master.” 

This, of course, made the simple-minded 
Indians look upon York with greater wonder 
than ever. 

While the expedition remained in the 
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neighborhood ofthe Ricaras its members were 
treated with every possible honor known to 
savages. Feasts were spread in the different 
villages, councils were held, and gifts were 
exchanged. The white visitors were de- 
lighted at receiving quantities of corn, beans, 
squashes, and pumpkins which the Ricara 
women had raised in their gardens. 

In return, the two captains gave the Indians 
some sugar and salt and a sunglass, besides 
flags, medals, and cocked hats with red 
feathers for the chiefs. 

Furthermore, they offered the Ricara chiefs 
some whisky, because so far in their wander- 
ings they had found the red men particularly 
eager for it. 

To their astonishment the chiefs refused to 
accept it. “ We are surprised,” they declared 
earnestly, “ that the Great Father of whom you 
have told us should send us a strong drink that 
would make fools of us.” 

At another time one of these red men said, 
“No man can be a friend who would try to 
make fools of us.” 

The visitors found several French traders 
among the Ricaras, living with them in their 
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well-built lodges, the frames of which were 
covered so thickly with a thatch of mud and 
grass that even winter winds could not make 
their way'inside easily. There was good food 
in plenty to be had in these comfortable 
homes, as the white men discovered — bread 
made of corn and beans, boiled vegetables, 
and roasted meat. The visitors liked espe- 
cially some large rich beans which the Indian 
women cooked ’for them. 

“We find these beans in the storehouses of 
the prairie mice,” the Ricaras explained. 

The explorers were still among these peo- 
ple when an unfortunate thing happened: 
One of the soldiers in the party refused to 
obey orders. 

“He must be punished,’ sadly decided 
Lewis and his co-leader, realizing that it 
would not do to let such an example of dis- 
obedience be passed over. 

So, bad as they felt at having it done, the 
man was brought out before his fellows and 
whipped. One of the Ricara chiefs happened 
to be present, and was so distressed at the sight 
that he wept. Even when the captains hast- 
ened to explain why the man had to be pun- 
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ished, the chief did not seem to feel satis- 
fied. 

“T, too,” he said, “sometimes have to punish 
my people. But the ones who have done wrong 
are put to death. Even our children are never 
whipped.” Evidently, in the chief’s opinion, 
death was less shameful than whipping. 

Before the expedition left the Ricara coun- 
try a small stream was passed to which the 
leaders gave the name, “ Stone Idol Creek.” 
This was the reason for the name: not far 
from the mouth of the little stream stood three 
large stones, two of which looked like human 
figures, and the third like a dog. 

“A long time ago,” so the Ricaras ex- 
plained, “a young brave and a fair maiden 
loved each other deeply. Alas! the girl’s 
parents forbade their marrying. The young 
man was so unhappy that he went out on the 
prairie to mourn over his loss. But the maiden 
and his faithful dog followed him. The three 
wandered on and on, with no food except the 
grapes they found growing along the banks 
of the stream. 

“After a while the wanderers began to 
turn to stone, — first the feet; then, slowly, the 
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rest of the body, till no part had been left un- 
changed except a bunch of grapes which the 
maiden held in her hand.” 

The Ricaras looked upon these stone images 
as gods, and sacred; and whenever they passed 
by, they stopped to make offerings to them. 

“How rich this country is in game!” 
thought the explorers, when they discovered 
many herds of deer and elks, goats and buf- 
faloes, wandering over the plains. One day, 
in fact, as they looked out on the wide-stretch- 
ing prairie, they were able to count fifty-two 
herds of buffaloes and three herds of elks, 
without moving from the place where they 
were standing. 

Bands of wolves—and these were not so 
pleasant a sight— were also frequently near 
at hand, because the big, heavy-footed buffa- 
loes sometimes sickened and died, or became 
too weak to keep up with the rest of the herd. 
Then it was that the wolves, following in their 
wake in readiness for a feast, made quick work 
in devouring them. 

There was much excitement for the hunters 
when, one day, they wounded an immense 
bear — it was a grizzly, and the first one of 
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its kind they had ever seen — and found tracks 
of others twice as large as those of a man. 

“They must be dangerous and immense 
creatures,” thought the men, longing to get 
within shooting range of the grizzlies, but they 
returned to camp without having their wish 
gratified. 

When the Ricara villages had been left far 
behind, the explorers began to pass deserted 
settlements on the river banks. They learned 
that the peace-loving Mandans once lived 
there; and furthermore, that the Mandans 
were once a large strong tribe, but that a few 
small villages farther up the river now con- 
tained all their people. They had grown few 
in number, first, because of an epidemic of 
smallpox when hundreds of their people had 
died from that dread disease; and secondly, 
because their enemies, the cruel Sioux, had 
taken many of their hunters by surprise when 
searching for prey, and killed them without 
mercy. The Sioux had also invaded their vil- 
lages, killing many a brave warrior, and car- 
rying off women and children to become their 
slaves. 

“Tt is no longer safe to live as near the 
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Sioux as we do,” the remaining Mandans had 
decided, so they had moved away from their 
old homes. 

One of the Ricara chiefs sailed with our ex- 
plorers for quite a distance up the river. He 
told them that, at present, his people were not 
on good terms with the Mandans. 

‘“‘ Perhaps we can make peace between the 
two tribes,” thought the captains who were 
consequently pleased, when they stopped soon 
afterwards at an island on their way, to find 
a chief of the Mandans camping there with 
quite a large company of his people. He had 
come out on a hunting excursion and seemed 
ready to be friendly, not only with the white 
men, but with the Ricara chief who was trav- 
eling with them. 

Soon after the island had been left behind, 
the white men began to see parties of Indians 
along the shore. Some of them were on foot, 
others on horseback. All seemed eager for 
the strangers to land and make their acquaint- 
ance, and two chiefs showed such a strong 
wish to make friends that at the invitation of 
the captains, they went on board the bateau. 
They brought several clay pots and some corn 
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with them, evidently intending to make them- 
selves at home while they were on board. 
Not long afterwards, on October 26, the 
homes of the Mandans, in what is now North 
Dakota, came in sight. The explorers had 
traveled sixteen hundred miles from home. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE PRAIRIE FIRE 


“We cannot travel much farther, now that 
winter is already upon us,” the captains had 
decided before reaching the Mandan village. 
Snow had already fallen, and the men had 
seen many a flock of wild geese flying south- 
ward in search of a warmer home. Strong 
winds were now blowing, too, and piles of 
warm clothing were needed to keep the party 
comfortable during the long cold nights. 

The question to be settled was how the 
Winter was to be passed. There were no 
houses in which the men could seek shelter; 
no big coal fires before which they could toast 
themselves, as at home; no stores where they 
could freely buy supplies of food. 

“We can build houses for ourselves,” 
Lewis and Clark agreed, “if only we can find 
a safe resting place among friendly Indians.” 

They were therefore much relieved on 
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reaching an Indian settlement where the peo- 
ple were not only friendly, but gentle and 
peaceful. The Mandans, they found, did not 
rove about like many tribes, but lived all the 
year round in large, round-shaped lodges 
made of wood and then covered thickly with 
earth. There was a large, square fireplace in 
the middle of each lodge, and around the walls 
low bedsteads were built, each one supplied 
with buffalo robes plentiful enough to give 
warmth and comfort to the sleepers in the 
coldest weather. 

The village was protected by a strong stock- 
ade to protect it from surprise attacks of 
enemies, so that once inside, its residents could 
feel quite safe. The women raised corn and 
vegetables in summer while the men roamed 
over the prairie hunting. 

Merry-making as well as feasting made the 
time pass swiftly in the comfortable homes 
where the old men told many a story and the 
young men played games on the long winter 
evenings. Then in summer, there were many 
pleasant river trips in the clumsy bull-boats, as 
they were called, shaped like tubs and covered 
with buffalo skins. 
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The more the explorers learned of the life 
of the earth-house people, as the Mandans 
called themselves, the more fortunate they con- 
sidered themselves in being able to settle down 
among such pleasant-tempered savages. 

Naturally the Mandans, for their part, did 
not take the newcomers quite to their hearts 
at once. Therefore, while they were getting 
acquainted, there were councils where the red 
men and the white gathered together. The 
savages also paid many visits to the strange 
boats drawn up on the shore where they looked 
wonderingly at the tools and firearms and 
mirrors and other curiosities which they called 
“Great Medicine,” the highest praise possible, 
to their thinking, because the term meant for 
them whatever was beyond their understand- 
ing. But of all the strange objects they saw 
nothing delighted them more than the corn 
mill. They stood wide-eyed before this as it 
ground corn into powder, as they also stared 
at the “ black-white man” whom they con- 
sidered “ Great Medicine ” as well. 

Presents were exchanged, and the white 
men were particularly pleased with the gifts 
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the Indian women brought them—corn and 
other vegetables, and boiled hominy. 

In the meantime they were searching for a 
good place near the Mandan village where 
they could build a comfortable shelter for 
themselves during the winter months. 

The right spot was soon found,—a place 
protected from the bitter north wind; and with 
cottonwood, elm and ash trees nearby that 
would furnish lumber for the huts. 

Merrily the men set to work, cutting down 
trees and starting on the building of the little 
homes. Day after day the air rang with the 
sound of the axe and saw, and the cheery voices 
of the workers. The huts quickly took shape. 
All were joined together, and so arranged that 
when they were finished they stood in the form 
of an angle. Across the open side of the yard, 
reaching from one end of the angle to the 
other, the men set up a strong picketing. 

“ We will call this new home Fort Man- 
dan,” declared the leaders, as they considered 
that before the winter ended they might need 
to defend themselves from within its walls 
against the attack of savage enemies. 

While the building went on the workers had 
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many a visit from the neighboring red people 
who were curious to watch what they were 
doing. Sometimes parties of Indians spent 
the whole day in the neighborhood, having 
brought their horses to feed on the grass 
close by. 

The savages explained that every night they 
gathered the animals in, hobbled them, and 
gave each one for his supper an armful of 
small cottonwood branches which were juicy 
and tender. 

The women who came to the camp often 
brought their pappooses on their backs, or 
perhaps gifts for the workers. One day a 
squaw appeared, bent with the load of at least 
a hundred pounds of meat which she had 
brought as a present from her husband to the 
white men. 

The Mandans were not the only Indians 
who came to watch the builders. People of 
other small tribes, the Minnetarees and Assini- 
boins, who lived near by, were also curious 
visitors, but all seemed friendly. 

Soon after the explorers landed among the 
Mandans they witnessed a thrilling sight—a 
prairie fire. Far beyond them the tall dry 
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grass had become accidentally kindled and the 
flames swept on and on with lightning-like 
speed for many miles. 

The story of a sad happening out on the 
burning prairie reached the watchers: two 
Indians had been overtaken by the fire and lost 
their lives. A little boy who was also out on 
the prairie with his mother managed to escape, 
but almost by a miracle, it seemed. ‘The 
woman, suddenly discovering that the fire was 
traveling in her direction with terrible speed, 
realized at once that her little son could not 
run fast enough to keep ahead of the onrushing 
flames. 

With quick wit she thought of a way to save 
him. Throwing him down flat upon the 
ground, she covered him with a fresh buffalo 
skin she happened to be carrying. Then she 
herself fled on fast enough to escape the flames. 
But as soon as she reached safety and the fire 
had passed by, she returned to her little son 
who lay unharmed where she had placed him. 
The fresh buffalo hide had saved his life. 

One night, not long afterwards, our adven- 
turers were quietly sleeping when they were 
suddenly roused by the sergeant on guard. 

+# 
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“Get up, at once,” he cried. “ Therenis 
something strange to be seen in the heavens.” 

The men sprang to their feet and looked in 
the direction in which the guard pointed. 
There, spreading over the sky, from the hori- 
zon to the zenith, they beheld a wonderful 
light, rising now like long columns of glitter- 
ing whiteness, now taking on weird and 
wonderful shapes. It was the aurora borealis, 
or northern lights. 

While most of the men were busy building 
Fort Mandan, others were following the 
example of the Indians in hunting game so that 
stores of meat might be laid by for the winter. 
One party of hunters was gone many days, but 
' was richly rewarded, being able to bring back 
thirty-two deer, eleven elks and five buffaloes. 
The meat was placed in the storehouse which 
was now finished, as were also the huts in 
which the company were to live. 

The white men’s Indian neighbors had great 
success in hunting during those November 
days. Within two days the Mandans caught 
one hundred goats only a short distance from 
the fort. 

It must have seemed quite wonderful to the 
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newcomers till they learned how the work had 
been done. The hunters had made a large, 
strong pen, and from the opening into it, on 
each side, they had set up a fence of bushes 
which widened more and more the farther out 
it was built. 

Then came the next step: the hunters, creep- 
ing up softly around the goats, gently drove 
them into the pen. Once there, the poor little 
creatures were helpless and were easily killed. 

Soon after the arrival of the expedition 
among the Mandans, Captain Clark filled one 
of their chiefs not only with wonder, but with 
terror. 

The cause of this was quite laughable. To 
appreciate it fully, it is well to bear in mind 
that the only way of kindling a fire known to 
the Indians at that time was by rubbing two 
sticks of wood together till they became so hot 
that a flame leaped forth, while white people 
commonly lighted a fire by striking flint and 
steel together till sparks flew out. Sometimes, 
however, a sunglass was used on bright days 
to bring the rays of light to a point where a 
blaze would quickly start. 

Captain Clark, who was in the habit of 
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carrying a sunglass, took it out and used it one 
day when he was calling on a chief and wished 
to light his pipe. 

As the chief and his attendants watched him, 
their eyes grew big with amazement, and fear 
filled their hearts. 

“Ts this strange white man a bad spirit? ” 
they wondered. ‘“ And will he work harm to 
us by his magic? ” 

“How! How!” they shouted, and the next 
instant they were fleeing wildly out of the 
lodge. 

“ What have I done?” Captain Clark said 
to himself. He had no idea what caused the 
Indians’ fright till an interpreter, whom he 
had sent to ask for an explanation of their 
fright, returned and told him what was the 
matter. As Captain Clark listened he must 
have smiled. At the same time he considered, 
“‘T want these Mandans not to fear me, but to 
love and trust me.” 

With this thought he went at once to the 
chief, whom he found still trembling with 
fright; and so kindly did he talk that the chief 
decided his visitor was after all a true friend, 
and even if he were a spirit, he was a good one. 
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“What queer notions these Mandans have!” 
thought the explorers later on when they heard 
the red men tell the story of the beginning of 
their tribe. 

“Once,” so they said, “ our people lived far 
underground on the borders of a lake. A 
grapevine grew close to their homes and 
stretched far up to the outside world. By 
means of this, light was brought from it to the 
regions below. 

“One day some of our people grew very 
daring. They climbed up the grapevine, and 
discovered the wonders to be seen on the earth 
—the herds of buffaloes, and many fruits 
such as they had never known. Best of all 
were the juicy grapes. When they descended 
into the village they brought some of the 
grapes back with them. 

“On tasting these, and on listening to the 
stories of the travelers, all the people said, 
‘ Let us not stay here underground any longer. 
Let us seek a new home for ourselves in the 
upper world.’ 

“So they began to climb the grapevine — 
braves, squaws, and pappooses. But when 
about half the tribe had made their way above, 
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a very heavy woman started to follow them. 
So great was her weight that the vine broke, 
and the rest of the people were consequently 
obliged to remain in the underground world.” 

“We Mandans,” so the story-teller went on, 
“ are of the people who safely reached the land 
of the sunlight. When we die we will go back 
to the olden village — that is, if we are good.” 

With hunting and hut-building the days 
passed quickly for the white men. Fort Man- 
dan was nearly finished when one cold Novem- 
ber day three visitors coming from a Minne- 
taree village arrived on the grounds. They 
were a Frenchman— Charboneau was his 
name — and two young Indian girls, his slave 
wives. The name of one was Otter Woman. 
The other was called Sacajawea, or Bird 
Woman as we would say in English. 

Strange as it may seem, a matter of tremen- 
dous importance — no other than the success 
of the American expedition across the con- 
tinent — depended on the meeting between 
Bird Woman, a girl of scarcely more than 
fourteen years, and the white men. Later on 
we shall see how it came about that this young 
squaw again and again saved Lewis and Clark 
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and their company of brave men from failure. 

Now, however, let us return to the appear- 
ance of the visitors at the fort. Captain Lewis, 
whom the Mandans called “Long Knife,” 
greeted them very pleasantly. So too did 
Captain Clark, who was spoken of as “ Red 
Hair” by the Indians. They took their guests 
into the fort and showed them everything 
which might seem strange and wonderful to 
the young squaws. They gave them presents 
and even invited them to eat supper with them. 
For the first time in her life Bird Woman and 
her “ almost-sister,’ as she lovingly called 
Otter Woman, tasted bread 

“Tt is the best thing I ever ate,” thought 
Bird Woman. 

But after all, the kind faces of the two cap- 
tains interested her most of all during her 
happy visit. 

Long afterwards whe said, “ Just as soon as 
I looked at those two white dicts and put my 
hand in theirs, my heart went out to them, for 
I knew that although they were very brave, 
trufy fearless of all things, yet were they of 
gentle heart. I could not keep my eyes off 
them. I felt that I wanted to work for them; 
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to do all that I could for them. Think, then, 
how happy I was when that very evening it 
was arranged that we should all come and live 
with them as soon as their fort was completed, 
our man to be their Minnetaree interpreter 
and hunter.” 


CHAPTER IX 
BIRD WOMAN’S STORY 


Bird Woman did not belong to the tribe 
of the Minnetarees. At the time of her meet- 
ing Lewis and Clark she had lived among 
them only a few years, and had been brought 
to them as a captive. At first she was very 
unhappy as she thought of her own people, 
the Shoshones, a tribe of Snake Indians, who 
lived far to the westward in high mountain 
country. 

The Shoshones were very poor when Bird 
Woman was born, and they continued so dur- 
ing her childhood. Their hunters could not 
supply them with all the food and clothing 
they needed, as the buffaloes did not come 
their way, and they were afraid of going out 
over the plains in search of them because red 
men of powerful tribes— the Blackfeet and 
the Minnetarees— often went roving there. 
Fierce warriors these were and ever ready to 
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destroy any Shoshones whom they might 
meet. 

So it was that Bird Woman, or Grass 
Woman as she was then called, as a little child 
often went to bed hungry and grew up in terror 
of the powerful enemies in the country to the 
east. 

There came a time, when the little girl was 
nearly ten years old, that the elks and deer 
became scarcer than ever and the fish were 
fewer in the streams. Every day the faces of 
her people became sadder, and at last the 
chiefs said, “ We must leave our mountain 
country and go down to the plains in search 
of buffaloes, or we shall all starve to death.” 

Thereupon the household goods were 
packed and the band started out on their wan- 
derings. At first all went well. The hunters 
killed so many buffaloes that feasts were 
spread day after day, and there was so much 
meat that the squaws were able to dry quanti- 
ties of it for future use. Yet while the 
stomachs of the people no longer cried, they 
were not joyous because always there was fear 
in their hearts lest their enemies take them by 
surprise and destroy them. 
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So great was this fear that when night fell, 
all of them did not dare to sleep together in 
one camp! A few would creep into this clump 
of brush, a few into that, and so on, to get what 
rest they could till the sun aed his face 
next morning. 

Such was Bird Woman’s troubled life till 
at last a day came which she could never for- 
get. She was playing with several other girls 
a short distance from the camp when all at 
once she heard a fearful commotion in that 
direction. The braves who had gone off to 
hunt were hurrying back on horseback. 

The one who was ahead kept shouting, 
“The enemy are coming! The enemy are 
coming! ” 

On hearing these dreadful words the squaws 
began to run about and cry wildly. Some 
among them, seizing their pappooses, fled to- 
wards the thicket to hide themselves. Others, 
with better sense, waited for the braves to 
bring up horses on which they could flee before 
the approaching enemies. 

As Grass Woman watched, she guessed only 
too well what was the matter, and was filled 
with terror. She had but one clear thought: 
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“T must hurry back to camp and find my 
mother.” 

So away she flew, but unfortunately, when 
she reached the camp her mother was not to 
be found. The other women who were still 
left there were so frightened that they did not 
listen to the poor girl or offer to help her. 

And now she could hear the thunder of the 
enemies’ guns, and the shouts of men fighting 
in the valley below. 

“‘T will seek the brush. Perhaps my mother 
is there,” she thought, as, still running, she 
followed the women and children who had 
fled in that direction. 

She flew on and on till she reached the bor- 
ders of a stream flowing through the thicket. 
Hunting for a place shallow enough to cross, 
she was about to wade into the water when 
four horsemen came dashing along the shore 
towards her. For a moment she thought they 
were of her own people and stopped. Then, 
too late, she discovered they were enemies. 

Though she now plunged into the water and 
made as much haste as possible to cross the 
stream, one of the horsemen overtook her | 
before she was halfway to the opposite shore, 
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and reaching down, dragged her up in front of 
him on his horse’s back. She tried madly to 
get away, biting and scratching her captor. 
But he only laughed and held her so closely 
that she was helpless, while he rode with the 
other three horsemen down to the Shoshone 
camp. 

On reaching it, Bird Woman saw a big com- 
pany of the enemy taking possession of what- 
ever articles pleased them, and setting fire to 
the rough homes of her people, after captur- 
ing many of their horses and making prisoners 
of nine boys and girls. 

Among these was Bird Woman’s playmate 
and friend, Otter Woman. The two girls 
cried bitterly together over coming into the 
hands of the enemy. 

The band of Minnetarees, for such they 
were, did not linger long in the Shoshone 
camp. They were soon on their way eastward 
over the plains, Bird Woman and Otter 
Woman riding near together on horseback, but 
guarded closely by the Minnetaree warriors. 
How unhappy they were as they thought of 
the dear ones they were leaving farther and 
farther behind, and of what might be ahead of 
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them! They said to themselves, “It will be 
death!” 

Day after day the party rode on into the 
east, and night after night they camped out 
under the stars. 

The warrior, who, as it happened, had cap- 
tured Otter Woman as well as Bird Woman, 
treated them kindly. He smiled as he said to 
them, “I am going to take you home to my 
big lodge. You will have plenty to eat and 
warm clothes to wear. You will be to me as 
my own children.” 

After listening to such words the girls lost 
fear of their captor, and yet they longed, oh, 
so hard, for a chance to escape. So did the 
other girls and boys who had been captured, 
and a plan was made between them to steal 
away onacertain night. The plan was carried 
out and met with success — but not for all. 
Because of Bird Woman’s struggle to wake 
Otter Woman, who was sleeping heavily, the 
braves were roused before these two could get 
away — they and a third captive, Leaping 
Fish Woman. 

These girls were very unhappy as they went 
on with the Minnetarees, following the “ Big 
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River ” as they called the Missouri, and think- 
ing of their brave young friends who they 
hoped would reach home safely, though they 
feared greatly the fugitives would be killed by 
fierce bears prowling in the wilderness. 

At last, after a long journey, the home of 
the Minnetarees was reached, and Bird 
Woman found that her captor had spoken 
truly of the big comfortable lodge where she 
was to live henceforth. It looked to her as a 
palace would to the eyes of white children. 
Soft beds of buffalo skin were there, and 
plenty of warm robes for covering. There 
was continual feasting on the flesh of buffaloes 
and deer and goats, and dishes made from 
corn. There was kind treatment too, as Red 
Arrow, Bird Woman’s captor, had promised. 
The girls were taught by the women of the 
household to do many useful things; but best 
of all they liked to work in the fields where 
grain had been planted and watch it grow 
under their care. As the months went by, they 
became contented and found there was nothing 
to fear — no, not even from possible enemies, 
because the village was surrounded by a strong 
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stockade of cottonwood. With such protec- 
tion a sudden attack was not to be dreaded. 

Time passed quickly till one evening a 
visitor came to the lodge. His name was 
Charboneau. He was a Frenchman who had 
come to the Minnetaree village from the far 
north and settled among these red people, and 
married one of their squaws. 

This particular evening he and Red Arrow 
played hide-the-bone together, and set stakes 
for the winner of each game. Red Arrow, 
who had lost again and again, was at last urged 
by his guest to set his two girl captives against 
a valuable horse belonging to Charboneau. 

At first he refused, but finally gave his con- 
sent. The game was played, and alas, Red 
Arrow was the loser! Bird Woman and Otter 
Woman, watching fearfully from a far corner 
of the lodge, found that they had become 
Charboneau’s prize and must bid good-by to 
the pleasant life in their kind master’s house- 
hold. 

Sadly they went to their new home to serve 
Charboneau’s sickly wife till she died. Soon 
afterwards their hearts were made still more 
heavy when the Frenchman told them that 
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they were to take the place of the dead squaw 
and become his wives. 

The girls saw at once that, being slaves, they 
must do as their master said and make the best 
of their new position. 

“You,” Charboneau said, turning to Bird 
Woman, “ are to be the head wife.” 

A few months afterwards when Lewis and 
Clark reached the Mandan country with their 
brave band, Charboneau was still living among 
the neighboring Minnetarees with his two 
slave wives. 

Wonderful was the coming of the company 
from the east to Bird Woman. Other white 
men had visited these red people — French- 
men and Englishmen from the north, and in 
the days before Bird Woman’s capture, 
Spaniards had made their way up from the 
far south. But none were like these new visit- 
ors who came sailing in boats up the river, 
bringing a big gun that sent the noise of thun- 
der through all the air around, besides other 
“ Great Medicine.” 

Soon after the arrival of the expedition 
Charboneau went with Mandan and Minne- 
taree braves to attend a council with the white 
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men, and he brought home stories of what 
their great white chief in distant Washington 
wished them to do. They were to go 
on, on, into the west till they reached the 
Everywhere-Salt-Water. 

“ They want some one to guide them,” so’ 
Charboneau told Bird Woman, “and help 
them to reach the Snake people, from whom 
they can buy horses to carry them and their 
supplies onwards after they reach the head 
of the river.” 

On hearing this, Bird Woman answered 
quickly, ‘They cannot reach the head of the 
stream in their boats because of the falls which 
are a long ways this side of the mountains.” 

To this Charboneau said that he had already 
promised to guide them to the Snake Indians 
and interpret their words, so that they would 
be able to buy horses of them. 

“ But you do not know the way, nor under- 
stand the language of my people,” Bird 
Woman burst out. 

Then Charboneau explained that he in- 
tended her also to go with the party. 

How fast her heart beat at these words! 
“ At last, at last,” she thought, “I shall go to 
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my home country and see the dear ones I left 
behind me years ago.” 

Many days, however, passed after that, with- 
out the white men saying anything more to 
the Frenchman about hiring him as a guide 
when spring should open and they should go 
on their way. 

Bird Woman waited anxiously because she 
so longed to be in the company. She wished 
that Charboneau would seek the captains to 
speak about the matter again, but he refused. 
He believed that if he seemed eager to go with 
them, Lewis and Clark would not offer as 
much pay for his help as they would if they 
had to urge him. 

At last, however, when the fort was nearly 
finished, he decided to call there with his 
Wives. 

“ Perhaps,” thought he, “ during my visit 
the white men will say something more to me 
about my going with them.” 

So it came about that Bird Woman and her 
“almost-sister ” visited the fort and looked 
upon the wonders it contained, and feasted on 
the kind looks and smiles of the two captains. 
Best of all, Charboneau was invited to spend 
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the winter there with his wives and help the 
white men both in their hunting, and in 
interpreting their speech to the savages who 
came to visit them. 

In such interpreting words were not neces- 
sarily used always because of the sign-lan- 
guage known to all the Indians of the western 
country, though the speech of the different 
tribes was not the same. Charboneau had 
learned this language of signs, and Bird 
Woman, like other red children, had been 
taught it by her own people. 


CHAPTER X 
HOW THE WINTER PASSED 


“Tt is done!” thought the white men 
proudly, when the last log had been put in 
place, the doors set tightly, and the window 
frames covered with oiled paper so that a little 
light could brighten the rooms inside. 

“ And well done!” decided the two cap- 
tains, as they examined the work and thought 
of the comfortable shelter they and their band 
would have through the long cold months 
ahead. 

When all the provisions had been placed in 
the storehouse, when bunks had been built 
against the walls, when rough furniture made 
by the carpenters had been arranged about the 
rooms, and a roaring fire was blazing in the 
fireplace, then indeed the men could draw long 
breaths of happiness. ; 

“Whatever dangers may face us in our 
further wanderings,” they could now say, “ we 
can have a deal of comfort during the winter.” 
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But they had no thought of resting. There 
was still enough work to keep them busy from 
morning till night. They must mend their 
old clothes and make new ones out of the skins 
of wild animals. They must also make battle- 
axes and knives for presents to give the Indians 
they might meet in their future wanderings. 

Besides attending to these duties, they went 
hunting after deer and beavers and buffaloes. 
They tanned many of the skins they brought 
home and dried quantities of the meat to be 
eaten during the approaching severe weather. 
They sharpened their tools and repaired their 
boats. Some of them spent hours each day 
cooking and attending to the housekeeping, 
because there were more than forty men to be 
fed and their belongings kept in order. There 
was also entertaining to do, because the Indians 
round about often came visiting, and these red 
people had no idea of making short calls like 
their white brothers and sisters. Indeed not! 
they expected a good dinner, to say nothing of 
supper to follow, if they had the smallest in- 
vitation — and they were displeased if this 
were not forthcoming — and perhaps music 
and dancing as well. 
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_ An exciting day came when Bird Woman’s 
little son was born. How queer it seemed to 
have a tiny baby —a red baby in the house- 
hold! Now, if Bird Woman were to go with 
the adventurers to guide them on their way, 
how could she manage to carry her little one 
with her, when her life would be filled with 
danger and hardships? So some of the white 
men might have wondered. But if so, they did 
not know yet how strong and brave an Indian 
girl could be, or how well she could manage 
in caring for her baby, even when beset by 
great hardships on a long journey. Nor did 
they even guess how remarkably brave and un- 
complaining this particular girl, Bird Woman, 
would show herself. 

Such a laughable thing happened during 
that winter at the fort! The grand chief of 
the Minnetarees had come there on a visit, and 
been received with great honor by the firing 
of two guns and by the presentation of gifts — 
a flag, a medal, a shirt, and other things that 
pleased him greatly. 

While talking with Captain Lewis and 
Captain Clark, he said, “Some of my young 
braves have told me a foolish story. They 
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declared that you have a man among you who 
is black — perfectly black.” 

“This is true,” one of the captains ex-— 
plained, no doubt hiding a smile as he spoke. 

York was now sent for. When he ap- 
peared, the chief looked at him in astonish- 
ment. Then he went close, and spitting on his 
finger, rubbed York’s skin with it. He 
thought the skin was painted, and he could rub 
off the paint! When he failed to do so, he 
still could not believe York was not a white 
man painted black till the Negro took off the 
covering on his head and showed his woolly, 
kinky hair. 

“The white strangers are very powerful,” 
thought their Indian neighbors. “They are 
wise in many ways we do not understand, and 
they have medicines with them, different from 
any of the herbs we use when the body is ill.” 

As time passed by, the Mandans came to 
trust the white men so much that one day one 
of their sick children was brought to the fort 
to be cured of its suffering. 

Sometimes the neighboring red men sought 
the help of the blacksmith of the party. They 
got him to forge tools for them; and in return 
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they gave corn, which was a great treat to the 
white men, and quantities of dried meat to 
_add to their stores, 

Captain Lewis and Captain Clark asked 
many questions of their visitors about the 
country beyond them. Some few of these had 
gone a long way up the Missouri on hunting 
trips, and knew a good deal about the wind- 
ngs of the river and the tribes living near its 
borders. They told about lofty mountains far 
to the westward, with their tops ever covered 
with snow, and of the mighty falls in the 
Missouri. “ Wondrous are these falls,” they 
said. “ They fill the air for miles around with 
a noise equal to that of thunder.” 

The Indians even described an island in the 
river beyond the falls. There, in a lonely spot, 
they declared, was a cottonwood tree with the 
nest of an eagle among its branches. 

This last information may not have seemed 
important to the white men, but they did not 
forget it. They were particularly interested, 
however, in being assured that if they followed 
the course of the Missouri to its source, they 
would soon afterwards, after crossing the 
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mountains, reach the Columbia, down which 
they could sail to the Pacific. 

The two captains carefully questioned Bird 
Woman, as well as the red men who had gone 
far into the wilderness. They knew she had 
been brought as a captive from the mountain 
country, and that the Snake Indians living 
there were her own people. 

‘“Do you know the way,” they asked her, 
“to the place where your Shoshone band 
live? Are they kind and ready to be friendly 
to white visitors? Have they many horses, so 
they would be willing to sell some of them, 
to carry us on our way to the Everywhere- 
Salt-Water? ” 

Such were the questions the captains asked 
Bird Woman. With bright, eager eyes she 
answered, telling all she knew about her own 
tribe. As she spoke she was ever thinking, 
‘“T can help Long Knife and Red Hair if they 
will only let me go with them. Oh! that these 
good kind men will take my husband and 
Otter Woman and me with them when they 
set out on their way!” 

When at last, in March, the ice began to 
break up on the river and the winds blew more 
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softly, the white men began to prepare for the 
start. But they were not all to keep together 
any longer. 

Ten of the men, so the captains decided, 
were to return home and carry word to Presi- 
dent Jefferson of what had already been 
accomplished by the expedition. More than 
this! They were to carry some of the curiosi- 
ties which the party had collected. 

A goodly number of these there was, to be 
sure! Among them were two stuffed ante- 
lopes, a weasel, the skeleton of a prairie wolf, 
two skeletons of burrowing squirrels, a white 
weasel, a pair of elk horns, the skin of a lynx, 
the horns and tail of a black-tailed deer, the 
horns of a mountain ram or bighorn, and skins 
of the red fox, the martin, the white hare and 
yellow bear. 

In the collection there were also different 
articles of Indian dress, one of these being a 
buffalo robe on which a battle between the 
Mandans and Minnetarees was pictured. A 
very wonderful thing this last would seem to 
the people at home who had never seen a 
buffalo. 

But could the party of ten men returning 
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reach home in safety? So their friends 
wondered, as they thought of the rapids in 
the rivers that must be passed, of the cruel 
Sioux Indians whose country must be crossed, 
of other dangers that had been encountered in ° 
the journey to the Mandans and might be 
encountered again? 

One day, as the time drew near for the band 
of adventurers to separate — one part to turn 
homewards and the other to forge its way into 
the unkndwn west — the two captains had a 
talk with Charboneau. ~ , 

He was asked, “ Will you and your wife, 
Bird Woman, join our party to guide us to the 
Snake Indians ” 

After being informed what pay he would 
receive, he answered, “ Yes.” But when he 
told his two wives of the bargain he had made 
and that Otter Woman was to be left behind, 
Bird Woman was both glad and sorry. She 

was glad that she was to go, but she was sorry, 
oh, so sorry for her “ almost-sister,” who wept 
bitterly that she must stay behind. 

“One woman with her baby to care for is 
enough,” the white men told Charboneau, not 
doubting that he and Bird Woman would 
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accompany them and that their plans for the 
future could now be carried out easily. They 
did not dream that serious trouble was already 
brewing. Nor indeed did they guess how true 
a friend they had in Bird Woman, whom they 
commonly called by her Indian name, Saca- 
jawea. 

Soon afterwards — Charboneau was away 
with a hunting party at the time — the young 
Indian girl sought the two captains and with 
great earnestness explained that she had some- 
thing of great importance to tell them, which 
she herself had just heard. 

“Those white traders who have lately come 
down amongst us from the north,” she said, 
“are trying to turn the Mandans and Minne- 
tarees and the Black Moccasin tribe against 
you. They say that you do not mean well by 
the red people and that your great father at 
Washington is a small, weak chief and can 
not do for us what you have promised. They 
do not want you to get guides from among us 
to the Everywhere-Salt-Water, and interpre- 
ters to talk for you with the red men you 
will meet on the way there. They say that 
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your gifts are not as good as theirs, and that 
you will not keep your promises to us.” 

‘“‘ Aha! now we understand why our Indian 
neighbors have not acted very friendly of late, 
and have stopped their visits to the fort,” 
thought the captains, as they listened to Bird 
Woman’s tale. 

They saw plainly that no time must be lost 
in calling a council with the Indians, in which 
they would try to make them see that the 
traders’ words were not true. 

Now, when Charboneau returned and 
learned of what Bird Woman had told the 
white men, he was very angry with her. She, 
only a squaw, had no business, so he thought, 
to tell what was going on. But she did not 
mind his cross words. Through her love for 
Big Knife and Red Hair she had done what 
she thought was best, and she was glad. 

Her good deeds did not end there, as we 
shall see. The captains called a council and 
succeeded fairly well in regaining the trust 
of the Indians, yet Charboneau was still de- 
termined to break the promise he had made 
to go with them on their way. Then it was 
that Bird Woman showed her spirit. She held 
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up to her husband the disgrace of his breaking 
a promise and even threatened to kill herself 
and her little son, if he did not keep to his 
agreement. And so, mainly through fear of 
her threats, and because of her constant sham- 
ing of him, Charboneau was found among the 
ranks of our adventurers when the start was 
made on a beautiful day of early April, 1805. 

A Ricara chief and four of his followers 
had already agreed to go with the party of 
white men who were to sail down the river. 
They said, “ We want to visit the Great Father 
at Washington.” 

“Good!” thought the captains. ‘“ The re- 
turning party will now number fifteen and can 
resist possible attacks made on them by the 
Sioux as they pass through their country.” 

With strong hope that their friends would 
get safely home with the specimens that had 
been so carefully collected, and with the 
written report of what had so far happened 
to the expedition, the rest of the adventurers 
bade them a cheery good-by and themselves 
departed westward in six canoes and two larger 
boats. One of the Mandans who wished to 
visit the Snake Indians and make peace with 
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them for his people, was with them, as were 
also Charboneau and Bird Woman, with her 
little baby. 

As the company moved slowly up the river, 
they soon came upon a hunting party of 
Minnetarees out after antelopes, and stopped 
to have a friendly smoke with them. - 

At the next stopping place they discovered 
countless mounds over the underground homes 
of a kind of mice. 

When Bird Woman saw these tiny mounds, 
she knew at once what creatures made them. 
She said to herself, “ I think there are stores 
in those homes that will supply my white 
friends with good food.” 

So she went out among the mounds and pok- 
ing into them here and there with a long stick, 
she soon found quantities of wild artichokes 
with long white roots, which proved to be 
delicious eating to the travelers after the long 
winter in which meat had been their main 
food. 

For several days after this the men secured 
little game, as most of the wild creatures had 
been driven to another part of the country 
through fear of the many Indian hunters who 
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had lately come that way. So, when a deer 
was brought into camp, and after that a few 
beavers, a bald eagle and some geese, there 
was great delight. 

From this time on the party had to keep a 
sharp look-out for bands of the fierce Assini- 
boins who, the white men had been warned, 
might be very cruel and could not be trusted. 

At the same time there were continual 
attacks from the old enemy, mosquitoes, that 
wore out the men’s patience and kept them 
fighting when they needed rest and sleep. 

Six days after leaving the Mandan villages 
the travelers beheld a large stream pouring 
its waters into the “ Big River of the Plains.” 
It was the Little Missouri, and though it was 
very wide, it was so shallow and contained so 
many sand bars that large boats could not make 
their way through it. 

And now our adventurers made an interest- 
ing discovery: a kind of small onion which 
would provide excellent food was growing 
abundantly near the river banks they were 
passing. The discovery was so pleasing that 
Captain Clark made a note of it in his journal. 

When the hunters left the boats in search of 
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game they found many wild geese feeding in 
the prairies, but there was no flesh they 
brought home which the company enjoyed as 
much as that of the beaver. The tails of 
these small animals were tender and delicious, 
tasting much like the tongues and sounds of 
codfish. But alas! one tail supplied dinner 
enough for only two men, so a good many 
tails were required to “go around” that 
gathering of thirty-two hungry wanderers at 
meal time. 

As the boats moved onwards into the wilder- 
ness they passed several empty camps of the 
dreaded Assiniboins. Perhaps these camps 
had been used by hunters, since game was now 
becoming plentiful, — herds of buffaloes, be- 
sides beavers, bears, elks and antelopes could 
be seen in every direction. And wherever 
these creatures were, there were also packs of 
crafty wolves stealing along in search of prey 
and making the night ugly with their howls. 

In some places the explorers came upon 
aromatic herbs; in others they found beds of 
sulphate of soda and discovered signs of coal 
beds. 

Then, one day, as they reached a lonely 
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plain near a deserted Indian camp, they came 
upon a strange sight in that lonely wilderness, 
—a scaffold standing about seven feet above 
the ground. Two sleds with harnesses stood 
upon the scaffold, and beneath it was the body 
of a squaw wrapped in buffalo skins. Near- 
by lay a skin bag in which were a pair of 
moccasins, some nails out of beavers’ claws, a 
few dried roots, bunches of sweet grass, some 
red and blue paint, a little tobacco such as was 
raised by the Mandans, and some scrapers like 
those used by Indian women in dressing the 
hides of animals. No doubt, the squaw’s body 
and the bag containing the articles that were 
once dear to her had fallen from the scaffold. 
Last of all, the white men noticed a dead 
dog lying close by. He had probably been 
the squaw’s pet, and perhaps had been killed 
as a sacrifice to her, after he had dragged her 
body to the scaffold. Poor creature! he had 
been given a sad reward for his devotion. 
High winds were now blowing so hard that 
when the explorers returned to the boats, they 
could make little headway. The winds filled 
the air with clouds of dust from sand bars. It 
was so fine that it got into the food the men ate 
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and the water they drank. It even entered 
their nostrils and mouths, and worse still! it 
got into their eyes, almost blinding them and 
making them sore. 

As Captain Lewis considered the direction 
from which the squalls of wind were blowing, 
and the crookedness of the stream, he thought, 
“We must be nearing the large river the 
Indians have described to us. They said that 
it rises in the distant mountains, and that boats 
can make their way through almost its entire 
length. I will take four men and march 
directly across the country to its mouth to make 
observations, as the boats will advance slowly 
up the windings of the Missouri.” 

With this plan in mind, Captain Lewis and 
his little company set out, and the next day 
joined the boats at the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone River, as he had hoped. 

“The junction of this large river with the 
Missouri would be a fine place for a trading 
station with the Indians,” he and Captain 
Clark agreed, as they looked about them. 

Not many years afterwards this idea was 
carried out and an American fort was built at 
the mouth of the Yellowstone where traders 
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from the East could receive the furs brought 
to them by the red men from all the country 
around. 

During Lewis’s brief absence he had made 
a careful examination of the country, and with 
his companions had killed four buffaloes. 
They might have brought down some deer and 
antelopes, but these creatures were so shy that 
they fled before a single shot could reach them. 
Fiercer and more dangerous game were soon 
to be met, as you shall hear. 


CHAPTER XI 
FIGHTING WITH GRIZZLY BEARS 


“The big whitish bears you will meet are 
dangerous creatures,” the Indians had told the 
explorers. ‘They do not flee from the 
hunters, but turn to attack them. Woe there- 
fore to any hunter who wounds a bear without 
his arrow or bullet entering the head or heart, 
because in those places only are the wounds 
fatal.” 

So greatly did the Indians fear the fierce 
grizzly bears found in that far western coun- 
try that they painted themselves and used 
charms as when preparing for war before 
going out to hunt them. 

Our adventurers did not have so much fear 
of meeting these powerful creatures as the red 
men had, because of their good rifles. They 
were not anxious for an encounter, however, 
because they realized there would be danger 
in it at the best. Moreover, when they first 
entered the country, they had comfort in find- 
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ing that the dreaded creatures fled from them, 
instead of seeking an attack. 

One morning Captain Lewis went on shore 
with a companion to bring down what prey 
could be found. They had not gone far when 
they came upon two immense gray bears whom 
they knew at once to be grizzlies; but instead 
of turning to flee, they advanced upon them 
and, as soon as they were near enough for a 
good shot, they fired. 

Neither of the men succeeded as he hoped, 
though both bears were wounded and one of 
them fled. The other, however, now turned 
furiously upon Captain Lewis. Alas! His 
rifle was empty, and he had not a moment in 
which to put in fresh shot. 

With the huge, maddened creature close 
upon him, it seemed impossible for him to be 
saved. But cool and steady of nerve as usual, 
he saw that there was one chance for safety 
still open; he would make use of his legs and 
run for his life. Perhaps, perhaps, he could 
outdistance the wounded grizzly. 

Suiting the action to the thought, he fled 
-with the utmost possible speed his strength 
permitted, on, on, through the wilderness, for 
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seventy or eighty yards. Then, finding his 
hope was realized and the bear’s wound had 
made him fall some distance behind, he dared 
to stop long enough to reload his musket and 
fire. With steady, careful aim the shot was 
fired. At the same time Lewis’s companion 
also fired with good effect, and the grizzly 
fell helpless to the ground in his death agony. 

For many days afterwards the hunters found 
plenty of game in the country along the river 
banks. Beavers and ducks and geese were 
often killed, as well as buffaloes, elks, deer 
and antelopes. And queerly enough, goose 
eggs were sometimes found in nests built high 
up in the forks of trees, and made pleasant eat- 
ing. The hunters also came upon many a 
clumsy porcupine that could easily be killed. 
So plentiful, in fact, were the porcupines 
along the banks of a beautiful stream entering 
the Missouri that the captains said, ‘‘ We will 
give this the name of Porcupine River.” 

The hunters were still in constant danger of 
a surprise attack from grizzly bears. One 
evening Captain Clark was on shore with a 
companion when they met the largest grizzly 
yet seen. They fired at him again and again. 
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Fortunately he did not turn to attack them, . 
but with a fearful roar leaped into the near-by 
river and swam across it till he reached a sand 
bar where he lay helpless till death overcame 
him. When the men afterwards examined his 
body they found that five of their balls had 
pierced his lungs and that he had five other 
wounds. He must have suffered terribly while 
striving to swim to safety. 

“What a huge fellow!” thought the 
hunters, when they found he weighed between 
five and six hundred pounds, and that his 
length was more than eight and one-half feet 
from the tip of his nose to the end of his hind 
feet. 

One late afternoon soon afterwards, as the 
boats were peacefully sailing up the river, the 
party were startled by the loud cries on shore 
of one of their men, who had been suffering 
with boils and allowed to leave the boat and 
walk through the country near-by to give him 
relief from long sitting at the oars. —The man 
seemed in terrible fright and scarcely able to 
breathe from running. 

After he had been brought on board, he was 
still so breathless that he could not speak for 
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some time, and when at last he was able to 
tell his story he gasped, “I met a grizzly. I 
shot at him and wounded him badly, but failed 
to kill him. He turned upon me and chased 
me. But his wound prevented him from run- 
ning fast enough to overtake me.” 

“T will go in search of him,” Captain Lewis 
declared at once. So, with seven companions, 
he started out, and soon discovered tracks of 
the animal by the blood which had been shed 
from his wound. These they followed for 
about a mile till at last they came upon the 
bear in a clump of thick brushwood. There, 
though he must have been suffering horribly, 
he had managed to claw out a bed for himself 
at least two feet deep and five feet long. He 
was an immense, powerful beast, and though 
he had been shot through the lungs two hours 
before, he was still living when the men 
reached him. 

Two more balls — these through the skull 
— brought his life speedily to an end. From 
this one bear the men secured eight gallons 
of oil, and the skin was so large and heavy that 
it was hard work for two of the party to carry 
it back to camp. 
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Still later on two other men in a party of 
hunters had a narrow escape from a grizzly 
which they had shot at and wounded. They 
saved their lives by jumping twenty feet into 
the river from the top of a steep bank. 

Even now the bear kept up his pursuit. He, 
too, sprang into the water, and would have 
made at least one of the men his prey if he had 
not received a shot in the head from a member 
of the party still on shore. 

While this exciting adventure was taking 
place a terrible danger was threatening the 
success of the whole expedition. 

With the hunters away on shore, the rest 
of the men had been slowly making their way 
up the river in the boats. Around Bird 
Woman, who sat in the end of one of them, 
were packed all the valuable papers, the medi- 
cines and instruments — everything, in fact, of 
importance to the great adventure. 

All was going well when a sudden squall 
struck the sail of the boat so that it came near 
upsetting. Instantly the man at the helm, who 
happened to be Charboneau, lost his wits com- 
pletely. Instead of doing what he should, the 
cowardly fellow cried wildly, “God have 
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mercy upon me!” and swung the canoe into 
the wind instead of pulling her before it. 

On the instant, the brace of the mainsail 
was loosed from the hold of the man who had 
it in his charge and the boat was upset. If it 
had not been for the awning overhead, it 
would have turned over completely. As it 
was, it righted, but not before it had nearly 
filled with water. 

For the next few minutes Charboneau’s men 
companions worked lustily to bale out the 
water, realizing that their lives depended on 
what they were doing. But in the meantime 
the precious packages unfortunately began to 
float to the surface and away from the boat. 

At first thought, it would seem as if the 
bright-eyed Indian girl at the end of the canoe 
must have been filled with terror and a sense 
of helplessness in that time of danger and con- 
fusion. But she was as brave as her husband 
was cowardly. She knew, it is true, that the 
men who were working so busily were in 
danger of drowning because they could not 
swim. But the brave creature with her tiny 
pappoose strapped to her back, being clear- 
headed and active, and a good strong 
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swimmer, felt she was able, at any rate, to save 
her own life and her little one’s if it were 
necessary to leave the boat. So, instead of 
worrying about her own safety, she busied her- 
self in reaching out to rescue the precious 
packages as they started on their way down 
the swift current. One after another she seized 
and held fast; and when at last the danger was 
over and the shore was reached, the explorers 
showed their gratitude for what she had done 
by words of the highest praise. 

“Those packages must hold powerful medi- 
cine to make my kind white chiefs so grate- 
ful,” she said modestly to herself. 

And they? Well, they thought of the home- 
land more than two thousand miles away, from 
which their steel instruments and their sup- 
plies of medicine had been brought, and where 
they must needs return if they lost them. 
Their debt to Bird Woman was great beyond 
measure. With this in mind, they showed 
their appreciation a short time afterwards by 
naming a creek they were passing, Sacajawea, 
in honor of the young squaw. 

But now let us turn to a different kind of 
adventure from the last one—in some re- 
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spects a laughable one, which happened one 
night soon afterwards. 

The company, with a man on guard as usual, 
were peacefully sleeping in a camp which they 
had pitched near the shore. Suddenly the 
sentinel heard the noise of thundering feet ad- 
vancing up over the river bank towards the 
place where the sleepers were lying. He 
rushed out to meet the enemy, barely in time 
to head him off from trampling upon the men 
and giving severe injuries, if nothing worse. 
An unusual kind of marauder he proved to be 
—none other than a scared buffalo that had 
swum across the river and clambered over one 
of the canoes drawn up on the shore. Then, 
seized with fright, he thundered up the bank 
towards the campfires and rushed madly along 
within a foot and a half of the sleepers, 
before the guard succeeded in turning him 
from his course. Still wild with fright, he 
dashed along between the fires, so close to the 
men’s heads that they barely escaped his heavy 
hoofs. Next, he turned towards the hut which 
had been set up to shelter the stores. And now 
a dog which had joined the party some time 
before after straying away from its Indian 
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master, began to bark furiously, and the 
frightened buffalo fled into the darkness, never 
to be heard from again. 

By that time every man was awake and on 
his feet, and with rifle in hand, was crying, 
“What is it? What is it? ” 

When it was found that a solitary buffalo 
was the cause of all the disturbance, there was 
considerable amusement, though all knew that 
the heavy, clumsy creature might have brought 
death to more than one of them that night. As 
it happened, he did no harm except to some 
guns on which he had stepped while flounder- 
ing about in the canoe. 

On another night the guard again had a 
lively experience because one of the trees 
under which the camp was pitched had 
kindled from a fire built close-by early in the 
evening. The wind was blowing so strongly 
at the time that it had carried the sparks up 
into the branches of this tree and it began to 
blaze furiously. Woe to the sleepers beneath 
it if the sentinel had not hurried to waken 
them! As it was, they had scarcely left their 
beds when a huge burning branch fell upon 
the very spot where they had lain. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE IMPORTANT CHOICE 


“We can well feel gay and light-hearted,” 
thought our adventurers whenever the wind 
filled the sails of the boats and they made their 
way easily up the winding Missouri. But 
there were other times when the tow line had 
to be used, and the men had to walk along 
the river banks mile after mile, dragging the 
heavily loaded boats through the water. This 
was hard work, especially when the feet had 
become sore from traveling over rough, stony 
ground, and, worse still, over beds of prickly 
pears whose thorns entered the flesh and made 
it bleed. The prickly pears were beautiful to 
look at, as well as the wild roses and the black 
and yellow currant bushes that were often 
seen, but to step upon them was another 
matter. 

Perhaps the hunters of the company had 
the easiest time of all, though their trips into 
the wilderness along the shores were full of 
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danger, and encounters with bears were likely 
to occur at any moment. But when they met 
with success and brought back to the boats 
stores of buffalo and beaver meat, or maybe a 
couple of deer or antelopes or some fat prairie 
chickens, and feasts of their providing were 
spread before the company, they could forget 
how tired they were, as they ate their share of 
the food and told exciting stories of their 
adventures. 

On the north side of the river, the wanderers 
often came upon the hunting camps of the 
Assiniboins; but not once did they pass a 
village of these dreaded savages who were 
especially dangerous after drinking the strong 
liquors which the English and French traders 
from the north sold them in exchange for furs. 

“ Of all the red people in the country around 
us,” so the Mandans had told the Americans, 
“the Assiniboins are the only ones who buy 
the fire-water. After they drink it they are 
fierce, terribly fierce — like the wild beasts.” 

One day, as the boats were making slow 
progress up the river, Captain Clark went 
ashore to do a little exploring. After climb- 
ing several hills to get views of the surround- 
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ing country, he came to one that was quite 
high, which he decided to climb also. 

When he had reached the top he looked 
eagerly towards the west. Lo! he beheld there 
the sight for which he had been longing; the 
Rocky Mountains, with their summits seem- 
ing to touch the sky, were stretched before 
his eager eyes. What joyful moments those 
were for the brave explorer as he stood gazing 
at them with a heart full of hope! 

The expedition was bound to succeed, he 
felt sure, for he thought, “ We shall soon be 
crossing those mountains, and after that — 
after that — it will be an easy matter to reach 
the Pacific.” Little did the brave captain 
guess how much danger and difficulty were 
still ahead of him. | 

After he had returned to the boats, and the 
party continued up the river, many small 
streams were found to enter it, as had been the 
case during much of the journey. 

As one after another of these came into 
sight, the two captains had to consider what 
names should be given them. Sometimes they 
decided to use the name of one of the members 
of the party, and occasionally that of some 
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one far away, as when Captain Clark named 
a stream Judith’s River in honor of a young 
girl in Virginia whom he loved and after- 
wards married. As it happened, her name 
was Julia, but at the time Clark supposed it 
was Judith. More often, however, the cap- 
tains had noted something interesting in the 
country close at hand which suggested a suit- 
able name. 

For instance, they called one stream which 
they passed Slaughter River for this reason: 
a little way before it was reached the boats had 
passed a place where high, steep cliffs rose 
almost from the water’s edge. Strewn about on 
the ground below lay the carcasses of many 
dead buffaloes. Our explorers understood at 
once how they had come there. They must 
have been driven to the top of the cliffs by 
Indian hunters, and then, in their fright, 
goaded on by the red men closing in behind, 
they had leaped to certain death below. After 
that it was an easy matter for the hunters to 
get as big supplies of meat as they wished, 
leaving the rest for the wolves to devour at 
their leisure. 

“'The wolves are fat after much feasting,” 
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thought the hunters when they came across 
them. “ And tame too!” 

The creatures were, in fact, so dull from 
good feeding that they seemed to have no fear 
whatever of the men. 

Slaughter River was not far behind the ad- 
venturers when they reached some remarkable 
cliffs rising at least two hundred feet out of the 
river. These cliffs of white sandstone were 
worn into odd and often beautiful shapes by 
the trickling of rain from the beds of soil 
above. Some of the shapes carved in the soft 
stone by the water looked like the columns of 
grand buildings with statues on the parapets; 
some were like tall pyramids with niches and 
alcoves in which martins had built their deep, 
rounded nests. Not a sound was to be heard 
in any direction, as the onlookers gazed at the 
lofty walls and columns, where the only signs 
of life were made by the birds flying about 
their nests. 

“Tt seems as if we had come upon some 
palatial buildings shaped by men and now 
deserted,” thought the wanderers, as they went 
on their way, considering God’s wondrous 
works there in the wilderness. 
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The next day was pleasant and the boats 
made good progress. When evening came 
they lay to on the borders of a low plain where 
many cottonwood trees were growing. 

“This is a good place for making an ob- 
servation of the heavens,” decided the cap- 
tains. 

Accordingly, this important work was done; 
after which, camp was pitched on the opposite 
shore close to the mouth of a large river which 
joined the Missouri at this point. 

“ Perhaps that is the Missouri,” considered 
the captains, as they looked earnestly at the 
forking of the two streams. “ And perhaps 
we should follow it to its source, if we hope to 
reach the Columbia which, according to the 
stories told us by the Indians, cannot be far 
from it.” 

It was most important that the right choice 
should be made, because if the expedition fol- 
lowed the wrong stream to its source, it meant 
failure. 

This was the reason: if the explorers then 
had to return to the place where the river 
forked, they could not, after such a loss of 
time, hope to reach the Pacific during the sea- 
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son in which traveling would be safe. In the 
second place, if this delay occurred, the men 
might become discouraged and want to give 
up the undertaking. 

This last would certainly have been unfor- 
tunate because the brave company had so far 
shown wonderful courage and cheerfulness. 
Yes, even though many a night’s rest had been 
spoiled by the insistent attacks of mosquitoes; 
though the men had suffered badly from 
bruised and aching feet, from sore eyes, from 
boils and other distempers; though their 
strength had been tried to the utmost in towing 
the boats and in other difficult tasks; though 
the hunting parties had met with repeated 
danger from encounters with bears and other 
wild creatures; and though there was constant 
danger of unexpected attacks from Indians, 
the hearts of those brave adventurers were still 
filled with the joyous belief in the success of 
the undertaking which they had offered their 
lives to attain. 

“They must not lose hope,” thought their 
two noble leaders, ‘and we must therefore 
make no mistake in our choice of the course to 
be followed.” 
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After this decision, the first step taken was 
the sending out of small parties into the near- 
by country to climb any hills reached in order 
to get as extensive a view as possible. Two 
other parties were to ascend the rivers for 
some distance to find out their depth and the 
rapidity with which they flowed. 

“Come back at nightfall,” was the parting 
direction to all. 

While the men were gone, Lewis and Clark 
themselves sought the high land lying in the 
fork of the two rivers to get the view from 
there. | 

From the summit of this high land they be- 
held a wide plain on which countless herds of 
buffaloes were grazing. On the outskirts 
wolves could be seen watching for a chance 
to make unprotected calves their prey, and to 
attack any stragglers. There were also herds 
of deer on the plain, and antelopes feeding 
quietly with their little ones close by. Away 
to the south stretched high mountains with 
snowy summits, reaching into the west. Did 
either of the two rivers flow from those moun- 
tains? The captains could not tell, because 
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their windings were lost to sight after a while 
in the plain through which they flowed. 

When evening came, the different parties 
returned, bringing reports of elks and beavers 
and deer and other wild animals seen; of © 
clumps of willow and birch and alder trees; 
of rose bushes laden with beautiful blossoms; 
of prickly pears hateful to the feet. But there 
was no news about the two rivers that could 
help the leaders decide which course to take. 

There was but one thing left to be done: 
Captain Lewis would explore one stream and 
Captain Clark the other for a long enough dis- 
tance to make sure which was the Missouri. 

Accordingly each one set out next morning 
with a few companions, intending to be gone 
not over four days at the most. Captain 
Lewis chose the northern fork and Captain 
Clark the southern one. 

Before the time agreed upon had passed, 
Captain Clark returned to camp in a drench- 
ing rain which had fallen nearly all the time 
he had been away. He had seen enough after 
reaching a distance of forty-five miles to make 
him believe he had been exploring the course 
of the Missouri, but he was not sure. In his 
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wanderings there had been plenty of adven- 
ture. One of the men, for instance, came very 
close to losing his life. He had become sepa- 
rated from the rest of the party who were far 
above him on the top of a high, steep cliff, 
when suddenly a grizzly came rushing upon 
him. He raised his gun to fire. Alas! it was 
so wet that it would not go off. There was 
only one hope for him now—to climb a tree. 
This he did in all haste, but so close was the 
bear upon him that his foot actually touched 
the animal as he scaled the trunk. The bear 
looked longingly after his prey, but being too 
heavy to climb, he contented himself with tak- 
ing his place at the foot of the tree to wait for 
the man’s descent. 

How long he might have stayed, none can 
say, as a grizzly can be very patient. But for- 
tunately, the others of the party had seen from 
the top of the cliff what was happening. So, 
though they could not reach their friend, they 
kept shouting and firing off their guns till the 
bear finally became frightened and fled. 

Six days passed before Captain Lewis and 
his party returned to the camp. 

“Flas some terrible accident befallen our 
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friends? ” the rest of the company were won- 
dering fearfully when at last they appeared 
among them. 

During their absence they had explored the 
northern fork and the country around it for 
many miles; they had scaled high, rocky hills; 
they had seen many wild animals and had 
killed two buffaloes, besides elks and a mule 
deer, so they had secured plenty of fresh meat 
for the whole company. 

““We also feasted on something different 
from what we ever ate before,” they said on 
their return to camp. “ We shot some burrow- 
ing squirrels which we roasted and found ten- 
der and of good flavor.” 

The “ burrowing squirrels,” whose mounds 
our adventurers had seen at different times in 
their wanderings, were probably what we now 
call prairie dogs. 

During this expedition Captain Lewis and 
one of his men named Windsor almost lost 
their lives, but not from the attack of any wild 
animal. 

The two men were in a narrow pass on the 
border of a high steep bluff, thick with mud 
from the heavy rain. All at once Captain 
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Lewis slipped and would have fallen over the 
ninety-foot precipice if he had not saved him- 
self by using his musket as a staff, and planting 
it as firmly as possible in the muddy ground. 

Immediately afterwards, as he had reached 
a place where he could barely stand with 
safety, he heard a sharp cry behind him. 
“‘Good God, Captain, what shall I do?” 

He turned in alarm. There was Windsor, 
lying flat in the slippery mud on the very edge 
of the precipice. Already one arm and one 
leg were hanging over, while the man was 
struggling with the other arm and leg to keep 
himself from being dashed down to a sure and 
terrible death. 

Captain Lewis kept perfectly calm and 
called back encouragingly, “ There is no dan- 
ger. Draw yourself back, take your knife out 
of your belt, and dig a hole in the bluff, big 
enough to hold your right foot.” 

Windsor did as he was told, and was then 
able to get up on his knees. 

“Take off your moccasins,” the captain next 
directed, “ and crawl forward on your hands 
and knees. Hold your knife in one hand and 
your musket in the other.” 
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A few minutes afterwards the terrible dan- 
ger was over and Windsor stood in a place of 
safety. 

“Tt will not do for the rest of the party to 
follow us along this bluff,” promptly decided 
the captain. So he called to the men behind 
him to turn back to the river and advance by 
wading through it, even though the water were 
breast high. 

For a long distance afterwards, therefore, 
the men were obliged to advance along muddy 
stretches beside the banks by wading in the 
water, sometimes up to their armpits. 

After both Lewis and Clark had returned 
and had given accounts of their observations 
of the two rivers, a lively discussion took place. 
The captains were agreed on this: the south 
fork was the Missouri. Not so thought the 
rest of the party. They spoke of what a man 
who had been much on these waters had told 
them. They said, “‘ Crusatte felt sure that the 
north fork is the real Missouri and we think 
we should trust to his experience.” 

At the same time that the men spoke in this 
way, they had such love for their leaders and 
such faith in them that they went on, “ Though 
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we believe that following the south fork would 
bring us quickly to the Rocky Mountains, but 
far from the Columbia River, we will cheer- 
fully do whatever you think best.” 

“Such trust as this must be rewarded,” 


_ thought the captains. “ One of us must go far 


enough by land along the south fork to gain 
actual proof of its being the Missouri before 


ye entire expedition proceeds.” 


So it came about that Captain Lewis started 


_ out again soon afterwards with four men. The 
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rest of the party were to advance slowly in the 
boats, after some underground storehouses, or 
caches, had been dug and a part of the supplies 
hidden safely away in them for use on the 
homeward journey. With these disposed of, 
the boats would be laden less heavily and 
could make their way through rough waters 
more easily. 

Trouble was ahead of Captain Lewis. He 
had traveled only a few hours when he became 
so ill that the party had to halt. The dysen- 
tery from which he had been suffering for sev- 
eral days had gripped him in earnest. Worse 
still, he had no medicine at hand. But calm as 
ever, he decided to try an experiment. 
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“Gather some chokecherry twigs,” he told 
his companions. “Take off the leaves and 
then cut the twigs into small pieces and boil 
them in pure water.” 

After this had been done the sick man drank 
some of the blackened, bitter draught. It had 
good effect; the pains stopped and the fever 
grew less. By the next morning the captain 
was able to go on his way. 

After that unpleasant experience all went 
well for some time, and though the way was 
rough, there were many interesting sights. 
Beautiful birds flew overhead, and in one 
place not far from the travelers, a herd of at 
least a thousand buffaloes was feeding. Game 
was easily brought down, and fish were plenti- 
ful in the river, so that the men were well 
supplied with food. On the third day of his 
search, Captain Lewis’s hopes were realized; 
he heard the sweet sound of falling water 
in the distance. Perhaps — perhaps — yes, 
surely— he must be nearing the Great Falls 
of the Missouri, about which the Indians had 
told him! 

He hurried on alone, making his way 
through many a deep thicket, up and over one 
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steep rocky hill after another. Then, after a 
seven miles’ hard tramp over hills at least two 
hundred feet high, he found himself close to 
the wondrous falls. 

Seating himself on some rocks facing them, 
he watched the mighty flood of water falling, 
ever falling, over the face of a precipice at 
least eighty feet high. 

“How wonderful are these rapids, most 
wonderful!” thought Lewis. ‘And I am, 
without doubt, the first white man who has 
ever beheld them. This sight alone repays me 
for all the dangers and difficulties I have met.” 

And now the watcher turned his eyes to the 
spray that rose from the torrent as it reached 
the waters below. In the bright sunlight it 
took upon itself countless shapes of all the 
colors of the rainbow. It seemed to be part 
of a fairy world, too beautiful to be real. 

That night when the captain had been 
joined by his companions, he pitched camp 
under a tree near the falls. 

As soon as morning came he said to Shields, 
one of the men, “I wish you to go back in 
search of Captain Clark to tell him the great 
news.” 
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The messenger started out, and while the 
other three men busied themselves drying the 
meat they had secured the day before, Captain 
Lewis forged on to make a further study of 
the rapids. 

He found that the falls he had discovered 
the day before were not the only ones in the 
course of the river. He passed one set of 
rapids after another till a terrific roar greeted 
his ears. Mounting to the top of a high hill, 
he beheld the whole river, at least eight hun- 
dred feet wide, dashing over a smooth, lofty 
wall that stretched from one shore to the other. 
These falls were not wildly irregular like the 
ones first seen, but they were equally beauti- 
ful. And beyond them were still other fallu 
and many lovely cataracts. | 

Mile after mile Captain Lewis pushed on, 
rewarded by one wonderful sight after an- 
other, till at last he reached a low plain. 
Standing there on the borders of the river, he 
beheld an island with many trees. And then 
—his heart must have leaped at the sight — 
he spied the nest of an eagle in a cottonwood 
tree that stood out from the others. 

“This proves beyond a doubt that I have 
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been following the Missouri,” the captain said 
to himself. ‘The Indians, after describing 
the falls in the river, told me that on an island 
below them was an eagle’s nest built in a 
cottonwood tree.” 

Filled with delight, the watcher turned 


_ away, determined to explore the near-by coun- 
try before returning to his friends. His 
- course, however, was not to be an easy one. 


| 


He soon came upon a herd of at least a 
thousand buffaloes, and as he was hungry and 
without food, he shot one of them to provide 
himself with some supper. The animal did 


not fall at once, and as the captain stood watch- 
| ing him, an immense grizzly came stealing 


upon him unawares. The bear had advanced 
within twenty feet of the captain before he 
discovered him. Instantly he raised his rifle. 
But alas! he now remembered that after shoot- 
ing the buffalo, he had failed to reload. What 
was he to do? There was no tree near-by 
which could offer him refuge, nor a single 
bush in that smooth plain behind which to 
hide while he should reload his rifle. His 
only chance of life—a small one at that 
—lay in flight. Instantly, therefore, he turned 
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to flee from the monster, but his terrible foe 
now ran after him with mouth wide open to 
tear him to pieces as soon as he should have 
him in his clutches. 

“He is gaining fast upon me,” the captain — 
said to himself. ‘ My only chance is in reach- 
ing the river—it is not far away —and 
plunging into it. If the bear attacks me while 
swimming, I may be able to save myself.” 

‘The water was fortunately reached in safety; 
and as soon as the hunted man had waded in 
about twenty feet, he turned about and held 
up his rifle, pointing it towards the grizzly 
which had now reached the bank. 

At the sight of the pointed rifle the creature 
was seized with sudden fright, and he fled 
wildly away, not stopping till he reached a 
distant wood. 

As the captain watched him, he thought, 
““ My experience teaches me this lesson: I must 
never hereafter let my rifle stay unloaded for 
a single moment.” 

With this well in mind he went on his way, 
soon reaching a beautiful river which must 
’ have had its beginning in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 


HE TURNED ABOUT AND HELD UP HIS RIFLE, POINTING IT TO- 
WARDS THE GRIZZLY. Page 170. 
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“Tt must be Medicine River which the 
Indians told me emptied into the Missouri a 
little ways below the falls,” concluded the 
captain, “ and I have one more proof now that 
I have been right in judging the southern fork 
to be the true Missouri.” 

Soon after reaching Medicine River, the 
searcher decided to return to camp. He had 
gone back only a little way when he caught 
sight of a wolfish-looking animal of a 
brownish-yellow color. As he drew near, the 
creature crouched down as if to spring upon © 
him. The captain instantly fired upon it and 
it fled into its burrow. Possibly it was a pan- 
ther, which could be a cruel foe as the captain 
well knew. 

He was scarcely freed from this last danger 
when he encountered a far more terrible one 
— he was charged upon by three buffalo bulls. 
Calm as ever, he turned towards them. Did 
they sense the power of this man who was 

without fear? Whatever may have been the 
reason, they faced about and fled rapidly away. 
_ It was fast growing dark as the captain 
pushed on, thinking of the day’s remarkable 
happenings. 
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““Have I been dreaming?” he asked him- 
self. His sore, aching feet, pierced by the 
thorns of many a prickly pear answered, “ No, 
you have been living in a real world, and the 
wonderful falls and the wild creatures that 
have attacked you are a part of it.” 

Not long afterwards Captain Lewis reached 
the men who had started out with him. Great 
was their relief at his return, as they had begun 
to fear for his safety. That night he slept 
peacefully under a large tree; but when he 
awoke next morning he found a rattlesnake 
had doubtless been his companion through the 
long hours of darkness, since this deadly crea- 
ture was lying close by the spot where he him- 
self had lain at the base of the trunk. Once 
more, therefore, the brave captain’s life had 
been spared. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE PORTAGE 


While Captain Lewis was away making im- 
portant discoveries, Captain Clark, with the 
main party, was progressing slowly and with 
difficulty up the river. Sharp rocks and bars 
of sand and gravel were often in the way, and 
the men cut their feet badly when wading in 
the water to tow the boats. When the towing 
had to be done from the shore the toilers were 
in constant danger from rattlesnakes, whose 
bites might cause death. But tired and foot- 
sore as the men were, and with lame and ach- 
ing limbs, they were jolly and hopeful because 
Shields had arrived with glorious news. 

“ We have found the falls! ” he had shouted, 
as soon as he sighted his friends. ‘“‘ We are 
on the true Missouri! ” 

Two days after being cheered by these glad 
words, which removed all their doubts as to 
the course to be followed, the company wel- 
comed Lewis on his return from his exploring 
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trip. Now that the north fork was proved to 
be a tributary, and not the true Missouri, the 
two captains agreed to name it Maria’s River 
in honor of a loved young cousin of Captain 
Lewis. They became busy in making plans 
for a portage around the falls, as it was not 
possible for the boats to advance any farther. 

Unfortunately, Bird Woman fell ill — very 
ill indeed. Bad indeed was this for the ex- 
pedition, which depended for success, even 
more than the Indian girl’s white friends 
realized, on her help and guidance. _ 

As the young squaw lay helpless and suffer- 
ing, she thought of many things. 

“If I die,” she said to herself, “my dear 
little son who lives upon my milk will die too. 
For his sake I must get well.” 

Bird Woman had time also to think about 
“Long Knife ” and “ Red Hair.” They were 
so kind, so good, that she wished them to suc- 
ceed. And she felt that her help was necessary 
to their success. 

When the medicines the explorers had 
brought with them did the sick girl no good, 
some one said, “‘ Why not give her some water 
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from the sulphur spring we discovered not far 
away?” 

A happy thought! the water was brought 
and Bird Woman drank freely of it and began 
to improve. 

Both Lewis and Clark realized that it would 
be a serious undertaking to carry the boats and 
supplies by land around the falls, a distance 
of nearly eighteen miles. Careful prepara- 
tions must be made because the horses that 
might have helped in carrying the burdens 
had died months ago, and the men must depend 
entirely on themselves. It was clear that 
rollers, on which the boats could slide along, 
and rough wagons must be made. The wheels 
of the wagons as well as the rollers could be 
shaped out of the logs of cottonwood trees. 

Two camps were soon set up — the lower 
one at Portage Creek in Captain Clark’s care, 
and the upper one at the end of the Falls on 
White Bear Islands, in charge of Captain 
Lewis. ° 

The men at the lower camp started as gaily 
at their task as if preparing fora picnic. The 
woods resounded to the sound of their axes 
and merry voices. As the work went on, some 
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of the company went off on hunting trips to 
secure a big supply of game, as the captains 
had decided that while making the portage all 
hands would be required for carrying the 
boats and luggage. ‘“‘ There will be no time 
for hunting then,” said the captains. 

They also decided to leave the large boat 
behind them, as it would be too heavy to carry. 
But its mast could be used in making axle- 
trees for the wagons. The hull, however, and 
some of the supplies were carefully cached so 
that savages and wild beasts would not be 
likely to find them, but they would be ready 
for the explorers’ use on their return from the 
Pacific Coast. 

At last all was ready for the start and the 
long journey was begun. Hard enough it 
would have been with only the heavy loads to 
be looked after; but it was made far worse by 
the thick-growing, prickly pears whose thorns 
pushed their way through the men’s moccasins 
and made stinging wounds in their feet. 
Moreover, herds of buffaloes had so trampled 
the ground in recent rains that it was cut into 
deep ridges in which the sore feet of the 
adventurers struck many a sharp rock. 
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Sometimes the onward march had to be 
stopped because the wheels of the heavily- 
loaded wagons gave way, and had to be re- 
paired before the party could go on. And 
there were mosquitoes — myriads of them — 
ever ready to torture the explorers. Swarms 
of gnats also did their best to make the men’s 
lives miserable. Besides these small enemies, 
derce grizzly bears still stalked through the 
country, and there was never a moment when 
the party felt safe from their attacks. Even at 
night, with a big fire burning in the camp and 
a guard faithfully watching, the men lay with 
their muskets close at hand. They had dis- 
covered that the fire was not enough to protect 
them from grizzlies. Wolves feared a fire 
and would not approach it; but not so the big 
fierce bears of the western wilderness, that 
did not seem to know what fear was. 

Often there were violent hail and thunder 
storms, now that summer had come. It is 
hard to believe it, but during one of those 
storms the hailstones were so big and fell so 
thickly that some of the party were knocked 
down and severely bruised by them. 

With all their hardships, the men had many 
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happy moments listening to the songs of beau- 
tiful birds, or watching the graceful flight 
of eagles far overhead. They came upon goats 
and antelopes feeding happily with their little 
Ones in quiet nooks, and caught glimpses of 
mountain sheep gamboling among rocky 
heights. They feasted upon ripe gooseberries 
and currants and service berries. One day, 
however, they saw something very pitiful: 
buffaloes which had crowded into a narrow 
pass in the high cliffs above the river lost their 
foothold and came tumbling down before 
their eyes, one after another, to certain death 
in the rushing, roaring waters below. 

“Poor, stupid, helpless creatures, big and 
strong though they be!” the watchers thought. 

Before the portage was ended Captain 
Clark barely escaped death. So did Char- 
boneau and Bird Woman and her baby son, 
who were the only ones with the captain at 
the time. 

They were in a wild place near the Falls 
when Clark noted a heavy, dark cloud in the 
west. 

“That means rain,” he said to himself. “A 
wind is likely to arise too; and as it is often 
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a fierce one in these parts, we had better seek 
shelter at once to prevent being swept into 
the river.” 

After some search the captain discovered a 
deep ravine close to the water’s edge, protected 
by some overhanging rocks, and hastily led 
the way there, with the others following close 
behind. 

Clark thought, ‘‘ We will be quite safe here, 
where the rain cannot strike us.” 

Accordingly he and Charboneau laid their 
guns, the compass, and other articles they were 
carrying down on the ground beside them, and 
prepared to take a rest. Bird Woman also, 
feeling quite safe, put the net holding her baby 
down at her feet. 

At first the rain fell lightly, but on a sudden 
it became a deluge. So fast it fell that’ the 
river rose on the instant, while the flood swept 
stones and mud and even large rocks along 
in its wild course. 

“Not a moment can be lost,” decided the 
captain. 

But even as he grabbed-his gun and began 
to push Bird Woman, who had seized her 
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baby, up the side of the steep cliff, the river 
had already risen up to his waist. 

With Charboneau so full of fright that he 
was useless, grabbing his hand, and with the 
young squaw and her child to push forward 
through the rising water up the rocky difficult 
slope, Clark would have perished as well as 
his companions, if he had not moved with the 
utmost speed possible. As it was, all managed 
to keep enough ahead of the ever-deepening, 
furious torrent to enable them to reach the 
plain above in safety. 

They had escaped a terrible death because 
if the flood had caught them in its grip they 
would have been swept down over the danger- 
ous Falls not far below to certain destruction. 

Long afterwards, in telling the story of that 
day, Bird Woman said, “ Who do you think 
it was that saved me and my little son? My 
man? No! By his hard pulling and pushing, 
Red Hair saved the three of us from being 
taken by the awful rise of roaring water and 
stones down the gulch into Big River and 
down it to our death in the Falls! Can you 
wonder that I loved Red Hair more than 
ever? When I was sick he tried to doctor me; 
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he was always doing something for me and my 
little son. And now he had, at the risk of his 
own life, saved us from death in the terrible 
flood. He was a real father to me.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE SEARCH 


After many days filled with hardships, the 
portage around the Falls was accomplished, 
and the expedition was ready to take to the 
boats once more. 

The two captains had been busy for some 
time planning how they were to manage with- 
out the help of the large boat which they had 
left behind. 

Another big boat must be built at White 
Bear Camp, the leaders had decided, and 
many elk skins must be procured to cover it. 

Captain Lewis had brought the iron frame 
needed for the boat from Virginia, and before 
a fresh start was made up the river, it was 
covered with both elk and buffalo skins, and 
the seams made as tight as possible. 

This last was a hard job, as the men soon 
learned. They tried to make tar for the pur- 
pose, but did not succeed. After that they 
prepared a mixture of pounded charcoal, 
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buffalo tallow and beeswax to take its place. 
But alas! when the boat had been finished and 
launched, this substitute proved useless; the 
boat leaked badly. 

“We must give it up,” the captains agreed. 
“ But since the boats we have brought with us 
cannot hold all our luggage, together with 
enough men to manage them, we must build 
others before we can think of starting.” 

Without complaining, the men set to work, 
and as quickly as possible made two small 
boats out of the trunks of cottonwood trees. 

While they were working, the campers 
sometimes heard a strange noise sounding like 
an explosion, in the direction of the mountains 
beyond them. The Indians had told them 
about this noise, saying, “The mountains 
make it.” They considered it a great mystery. 

The adventurers, however, explained it in 
this way. ‘“ Without doubt it is caused by the 
bursting of rich ean mines stored in the heart 
of the mountains.” 

It was midsummer — the fifteenth day of 
July, 1805, when the heavily laden boats made 
the start above the falls. Not far ahead now 
were the Bitter Root Mountains, a high range 
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of the Rockies. A pass through them must be 
discovered by which the brave company could 
reach the other side, and then, they hoped, only 
a short journey would be needed to reach the 
Columbia, along which they could sail to the 
ocean.’ This was a joyful thought to weary 
men often obliged to pole the boats up the 
rapid, crooked river as they walked along 
the shore, often drenched through by heavy 
rains and with feet bruised and cut by sharp 
stones and pierced by cruel thorns. A joyful 
thought indeed was that of reaching the jour- 
ney’s end! It was fortunate that the adven- 
turers did not know of the struggles still ahead — 
before the goal should be attained. 

To begin with, the nearer the party came to 
the mountains, the scarcer became the game 
and the poorer the hunting. The men were 
not dainty, you may well believe; so when they 
came upon a patch of sunflowers they rejoiced 
at the possibility of satisfying their hunger, 
as the Indians had shown them that a good 
dish could be prepared by grinding sunflower — 
seeds into meal and mixing this with buffalo 
marrow. 

The main wish of the captains now was, 
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““ May we soon come upon the Shoshones and 
get their help in crossing the mountains.” 

“We are in their country now,” Bird 
Woman said one day, as she looked excitedly 
around her. 

Only a short distance below the party had 
passed a deserted camp which the Indian girl 
knew by certain marks must have been made 
by the Blackfeet. Cruel Indians these were, 
and dreaded by the Shoshones, The young 
squaw had shuddered at sight of the camp, 
even though it was empty. 

But when the adventurers-reached a group 
of booths made of willow brush, put up doubt- 
less to shelter the people who used them from 
the hot rays of the sun, Bird Woman’s heart 
leaped for joy. She felt sure that her own 
people had made these booths and camped 
there! 

“ But perhaps — perhaps” —she thought, 
“after hunting hereabouts, they have gone on 
to the mountains, and through the pass to the 
other side. —Then we may never see them.” 

While Bird Woman was thinking of this 
possibility, her white companions felt only joy 
at sight of the camp, and Captain Lewis made 
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a plan almost immediately to hasten on in 
search of the Indians. 

“‘T will advance towards the place where 
the Missouri enters the mountains,” he told 
the company. 

At the same time he bade them continue up 
the river in boats. 

This they did, and soon afterwards came 
upon a deserted Indian village. There was 
a large council house there, and around it were 
about eighty lodges made of skins, — partly 
destroyed, however, by wind and storm. 

The next day the company were rejoined 
by Captain Lewis who had much to talk ovei 
with his companion leader. 

“One of us,” the two agreed, “ had better 
advance ahead of the rest of the party to meet 
the Shoshones as soon as possible. If they 
should hear the report of the guns of our 
hunters, they might take fright and flee. We 
must certainly make haste.” 

Accordingly, Captain Clark, with York and 
two other men, started out in search of 
the Indians. The four men were gone for 
three days, traveling over rough mountain 
country, and stopping only to hunt when food 
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was necessary and to sleep in the open as best 
they might, during the dark hours of the night. 
During Clark’s absence, Lewis and the rest 
of the company pushed on up the river till they 
reached a place where lofty walls of solid rock 
nearly twelve hundred feet high stretched 
along the banks for several miles. Here and 
there springs gushed out through crevices in 
the rocks which had been worn into the shapes 
of tall towers and vast amphitheaters. It was 
a sight which filled the explorers with awe. 
“We will call this place the Gates of the 
Snowy Mountains,” decided Lewis, who some- 
times spoke of the Rockies as the Snowy, 
sometimes as the Shining Mountains. 
Nowadays, the stillness of that wonderful 
canyon, which he and his companions were the 
first white men to look upon, is often broken 
by the voices of pleasure lovers coming from 
the city of Helena, Montana, eighteen miles 
away, to gaze on the wild, grand scenery. 
After camping for the night in the heart of 
the Gates of the Mountains, the boats pushed 
on up the river till something was seen which 
made Bird Woman’s heart almost stand still 
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with fear. Thick smoke was rising from the 
slope of a mountain in the near distance. 

That smoke said, “‘ The red people have dis- — 
covered the advance of an enemy. Let all the 
Shoshones who see me flee with speed from 
these parts.” 

After Captain Clark had returned to the 
boats he had no good news to tell of meeting 
the Shoshones, only a story of many hard- 
ships. For instance, one time alone he had 
stopped to draw seventeen briars out of his 
cut, sore feet. He, too, had seen the smoke and 
understood what it meant. 

By this time the river was becoming very 
rapid and narrow. There were more bends 
in it, and the men poled the boats along with 
great difficulty. In the daytime the heat was 
terrible, all the harder for the workers to bear 
because of the sight of the snow-topped moun- 
tains not far away. 

“Why can you not be cool like us?” these 
seemed to say to the weary, struggling com- 
pany. If they could have spoken they might 
also have said, “ Hidden away in our hearts 
are rich stores of minerals — gold, silver and 
copper — which are waiting to be discovered 
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by the people of the United States and which 
will bring untold wealth to those who unearth 
them.” 

Soon after the passage through the Gates of 
the Mountains, Captain Lewis with three 
companions again set out in search of the Sho- 
shones. After an absence of six long and try- 
ing days, he returned to the rest of the com- 
pany with no cheering news of meeting 
Indians. He had been sick; fever and pain, 
and chills had attacked him, yet he had pressed 
on for some time, determined not to give up to 
illness. 

The main party had advanced during his 
absence to a place where three streams came 
together. It was the now famous Three Forks 
of the Missouri in Montana, to the north of 
which was the country of the Blackfeet, while 
to the south wandered the Shoshones. 

“Which one of these streams ought we to 
follow? ” wondered the explorers. 

“ Of course Captain Lewis who is ahead of 
us has left a message, telling what course we 
should take,” they considered. 

But alas! though Lewis had written a note 
giving careful directions, and fastened it to a 
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pole which he then stuck firmly in the river 
bank, a beaver must have cut the pole down, 
and fast-flowing water carried it away. So, in 
their ignorance, the company chose a different 
stream from what Lewis wished, and traveled 
along it for some distance. ‘Then, at sunset, 
they pitched camp on a pleasant plain. 

As Bird Woman looked around her that 
evening she became more excited than she had 
been as yet. 

“This is the very spot,” she exclaimed, 
““where my people were attacked many sum- 
mers ago by the Minnetarees.” 

How thoughts of these old days now rushed 
into her mind! She could not rest, and as 
soon as supper was over, she fastened her little 
son on her back and walked around the camp. 
Ah! there, before her eager eyes, was the fire- 
place with stones about it, which she had 
helped her mother make in the long ago. She 
cried as she gazed at it and wondered, “ Where 
is my mother nowPe And my sisters? And 
my old friends? ” . 

The next day Captain Lewis appeared at 
the camp, but he was so weak and sore from 
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illness that he was unable to do any more 
exploring for several days to come. 

While he was getting back his strength, the 
rest of the men had plenty to do hunting and 
dressing skins for moccasins and leggings, of 
which they were in much need. 

Then, on July 30, the canoes were reloaded, 
the company returned to the Three Forks, and 
a fresh start was made up the stream which 
afterwards proved to be the true Missouri, and 
to which the captains gave the name Jefferson, 
in honor of the President of the United States. 

The leaders had already been taking counsel 
together. “I,” Lewis had said, “ will now 
take my turn at going ahead of the party, with 
the hope of meeting the Shoshones.” 

With this understanding, he chose Char- 
boneau, because the Frenchman was a good 
interpreter, and two other companions to make 
a fresh start overland through the wild and 
beautiful country. He promised that, as he 
advanced, he would leave notes from time to 
time on the river bank to tell the company 
following in the canoes of whatever discoveries 
he made. 

As Lewis and his little band pressed on they 
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came upon deer and antelopes, and flocks of 
ducks and geese and beautiful pheasants; they 
saw beavers in great numbers and the dams 
which they had worked so patiently to build 
in the streams; they passed rich beds of min- 
eral salt; they climbed mountains. At one 
point in their course they found the river so 
shallow that they could wade across it. And 
one night, after the day’s tramp through the 
wild, rough country, those tired, worn men had 
a royal feast before they lay down to sleep. 
First, they ate a tender steak of freshly killed 
deer; and after that came a dessert of different- 
colored currants—red, yellow, black and 
purple—together with ripe black goose- 
berries and purple service berries. It was a 
meal long to be remembered. 

Much less inviting was the supper at the 
end of another day’s tramp of twenty-five 
miles, after hours of struggle through the 
thick brush of the pulpy-leafed thorn and over 
beds of prickly pear. A small portion of meat 


—far too little to satisfy an empty stomach — 


after fasting all day — fell to each one’s lot. 
And there was no promise of more food on 
the morrow, as game had become very scarce. 
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On Captain Lewis’s return to the boats 
he found that the rest of the company had 
had hard times as well as himself. They had 
suffered from the terrible August heat in that 
mountain country; they had been overtaken 
by storms, when the thunder roared about 
them and the hail fell so thickly that they had 
to shelter themselves by creeping under willow 
boughs spread on the ground; they had been 
stung by the green flies as well as by the ever 
numerous mosquitoes. 

Moreover, they had had to spend many 
hours wading in the water as they dragged the 
boats through the shallow, crooked stream, 
because the shore was lined with such thick 
brush that they could keep no foothold there. 
It was consequently a worn, haggard-looking 
company that greeted the brave leader, after 
reaching a point in the river beside which a 
rocky cliff rose high up towards the sky. 

As Bird Woman caught sight of the cliff, 
she cried out, ‘‘ That is Beaver’s head!” The 
cliff was shaped, in truth, much like the head 
of a beaver. 

Already the young girl had shown her white 
companions the exact spot where she had been 
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made captive by the Minnetaree warrior. 
Oh, yes! she was now in the country of her own 
people, and she longed to hurry forward in 
search of them. 

But, to her disappointment, when Captain 
Lewis again started ahead of the expedition 
with the hope of meeting the Indians, she was 
not allowed to accompany him. Neither did 
Charboneau go, because his feet were too sore 
for tramping. 

“JT will follow the trail I caught sight of 
yesterday,” decided Lewis. But when he and 
his three companions reached the place he had 
in mind, they found that the trail soon lost 
itself in the river. 

Undaunted, the adventurers waded across a 
narrow place in the stream and separated to 
search for a continuation of the trail. 

“ Tf either of you catch sight of it,” the cap- 
tain directed his companions, “ raise your hat 
on the muzzle of your gun, as a sign to the 
rest of us.” 

They had gone about five miles when Cap- 
tain Lewis discovered a man on horseback 
riding in the far distance over the plain. In- 
stantly putting a magnifying glass to his eyes, 
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he could see that the man was of a different 
tribe from any he knew; that he rode without a 
saddle; and that he carried a bow and quiver 
of arrows. 

“T must not alarm him. I must make him 
know quickly that I am a white man and wish 
to be friendly,” thought Lewis as the rider 
drew nearer. 

As soon as the Indian was within a mile of 
the watcher, he came to a sudden stop. 

“ He has perceived me,” Lewis said to him- 
self, also coming to a standstill. 

At the same time-he took his blanket out of 
his knapsack and held it up by two corners. 
After that he raised it above his head, and then 
lowered it to the ground where he spread it 
out. He repeated this action three times. 

He was sure that the Indian would know 
what he meant. He was making the sign of 
friendship used by the red people throughout 
the western country. 

But the Indian remained where he was. He 
was fearful of the captain’s companions who 
kept advancing, though they were still far 
away. 

“JT must not make signs to them to stay 
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where they are,” thought Captain Clark, “as 
my doing so might frighten the Indian.” 

So he did the only thing that seemed wise: 
he took some beads, a looking glass, and other 
trinkets out of his pack, and putting his gun 
down, to show that he was not armed, walked 
towards the Indian, who now began to move 
slowly away. 

Then, when near enough for the savage to 
hear him, he called, “‘ Tabba bone.” 

The Indian must have understood, and he 
stopped retreating, when unfortunately one of 
the captain’s companions came hurrying on. 

“'Tabba bone!” the captain kept shouting, 
at the same time advancing towards the Indian 
and holding up the trinkets, and baring his 
arm to show that he was indeed a white man, 
since his face and hands were tanned so deeply 
that he could have passed for a savage. 

But when he was within a hundred paces, 
the Shoshonee, for such he was, turned sud- 
denly about, and whipping his horse, speeded 
across a creek and through the willow brush 
beyond it till he was lost to sight. 

A great chance had been lost, but Captain 
Lewis did not despair. 
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“We will follow the track made by the 
horse,” he told his companions. ‘“ And in case 
we are watched by any Indians, we will carry 
a flag on the top of a pole to tell them of our 
friendliness.” 

As the men pressed on, they came to places 
where roots had been freshly dug. Surely 
then, Indians could not be far away! But the 
captain’s hope was not to be fulfilled for some 
time yet. 

The very next day he made a joyful dis- 
covery; he had reached the source of the “ Big 
River of the Plains.” 

“T thank God,” cried one of his companions, 
as he stood with one foot on one side of the 
narrow stream, and one on the other, “ that 
I have lived to bestride the Missouri.” 

And when Captain Lewis actually sat by 
the place where it started out at the foot of 
a mountain, and drank the refreshing, icy 
water, he thought, “I am rewarded for all 
my labor, —TI, the first white man to reach 
this spot.” 

Immediately afterwards he began to think 
anxiously about the Columbia, whose begin- 
ning the Indians had told him was not far 
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away. If he could find that, and procure — 
Indian guides acquainted with the pass — 
through the Rockies to lead the expedition 
through it and on down the Columbia to the 
western shore of the continent, his dream 
would be realized at last! 

Still following the Indian trail, the little 
company went through a narrow valley and 
up a high, rocky ridge, on the other side of 
which they could see mountains beyond moun- 
tains with snowy summits. 

This ridge proved to be the dividing line 
between the streams flowing east, and those 
flowing west into the Pacific. When Captain 
Lewis discovered this, he and his companions 
made their way down the steep western slope 
till they came to a lovely stream, flowing 
merrily along. It was the fountainhead of the 
Columbia! 

But the adventurers did not linger. On they 
pressed till they reached a beautiful plain; 
and then, as they looked about them, they dis- 
covered three people with some dogs on the 
top of a distant hill. 

Captain Lewis advanced towards them with 
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his companions. Then, coming to a stop, he 
shouted, ‘‘ Tabba bone! ” 

Still nearer he drew, but to his intense dis- 
appointment, when he reached the top of the 
hill, the Indians — for such they were — had 
vanished; only the dogs remained. 

“Perhaps I can make friends with the 
dogs,” thought the captain. “Then I will 
fasten packages of beads to their necks for 
them to take to the Indians.” 

But the animals would not let him touch 
them, and ran away. 

“We will continue. to follow the trail along 
which we have been traveling,” decided the 
adventurers. 

They had advanced only a little way when 
they caught sight of three women who must 


~ have been watching them from a deep ravine. 


A young girl, one of the three, seeing she was 


discovered, took to flight. The other two, an 


_ old woman and a child, believing they could 


not escape, squatted on the ground and held 
down their heads, as if to say, “ We are help- 
less. Kill us if you will.” 

At that Captain Lewis put down his rifle, 
went up to the woman, lifted her from the 
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ground, and said, “‘Tabba bone,” pushing © 
back his sleeve at the same time to show his 
white arm. 

Seeing it, the woman must have felt safe. 
And now the. captain’s two companions came 
up, and beads and paint and trinkets were 
placed in the savages’ hands. 

“ Go get the girl who fled,” Lewis now said 
in sign language to the old woman. 

She was quickly brought back; and then, 
to the delight of all three Indians, the captain 
painted their faces a bright red, this being a 
symbol of peace which they well knew. 

“Take me to your camp,” signed Lewis. 

With all fear gone, the savages started to do 
this willingly. After walking about two miles, 
the little company approached a band of per- 
haps sixty warriors, riding fast on fine horses 
in their direction. It was a most encouraging 
sight to the white men. 

As the warriors drew near, Captain Lewis 
laid down his rifle and advanced with a raised 
flag, while the squaws lifted up the presents — 
they had received, and explained that their 
companions were white men and friends. 

On hearing this, the horsemen, led by their 
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chief, leaped to the ground and embraced our 
adventurers. 

“Ah hive! Ah-hi e!” ‘they exclaimed, 
meaning, ‘I am much pleased. I am much 
rejoiced.” 

Lewis at once lighted a pipe and offered it 
to the Indians; but before accepting it, they 
pulled off their moccasins in token that they 
wished to be friends. 

After this little ceremony the captain gave 
the warriors a few trinkets and explained as 
best he could that he was hot and thirsty. 

“Take us to your camp,” he said in sign 
language, ‘““where we may get water and 
become refreshed.” 

With perfect trust the red men at once led 
_ the way for their new acquaintances. 

After going about fout miles farther the 
company reached the Indiar camp which 
stood on the shore of a lovely stream, and the 
white visitors were conducted into a large 
lodge and directed to seat themselves on some 
couches made of green boughs covered with 
antelope skins, which had been hastily pre- 
pared for them by young warriors. 

A magic ring was now made in the center 
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of the lodge, and a fire kindled, at which the ~ 
chief proceeded to light the peace pipe and — 
pass it around with great solemnity to his — 
guests and the warriors present. 

After it had been smoked Captain Lewis | 
explained the reason for his coming, and then 
asked for food for himself and his com- 
panions. Poor man! it was already late after- 
noon and he and his companions had eaten — 
nothing since the day before. 

‘‘T have only berries to give you,” said the 
chief. But when the berries, which were 
dried, were served the guests with choke- 
cherries in the form of cakes prepared by the © 
squaws, they managed to satisfy their hunger 
with this frugal supper. 

After eating, Captain Lewis went down to 
the river to examine it more carefully and 
found that its bed was rough and rocky. 

“Tt would be difficult,’ he considered, 
thinking of his expedition, “ for the passage of 
boats.” 

On his way back through the camp, he was 
invited into an Indian’s lodge, where a bit of 
antelope meat and a little salmon were spread 
before him. 
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“Ah!” he said to himself, “the salmon 
makes me sure that the stream I have seen 
flows onwards towards the Pacific, because 
this fish is not found in the rivers flowing east, 
so far as I know.” 

That evening Lewis was entertained by the 
Indians with a dance and weird music. Care- 
free seemed these savages, and gay-hearted as 
they yelled and went through the long dance. 
Yet the captain had already discovered that 
they were extremely poor and often suffered 
from lack of food. Moreover, they were con- 
stantly full of fear lest they be attacked by 
their enemies. That very morning the band of 
warriors whom he had met had left camp to 
ward off an attack of their enemies, the 
Pahkees, whom they had expected to meet 
instead of the white men. 

“While the boats are making their way up 
the forks of the Jefferson,” decided Captain 
Lewis, “I will stay here among the Sho- 
shones and learn all I can about the country 
from their chief, Cameahwait.” 

“ T want to get some of your warriors to go 
with me to the forks of the river,” he explained 
to the chief. “A large party of my people 
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will be there in boats. You can help us in 
bringing our supplies to your camp, where we 
would like to stay for a while to trade with 
you for horses which we need to carry us to the 
other side of the mountains. We will reward 
you well for your help.” 

Cameahwait listened and seemed ready to 
help this white visitor with kind eyes and 
friendly voice. 


While Captain Lewis was winning the | 


friendship of the chief, his companions went 
after antelopes as 4lso did some of the Indian 
hunters. Shy creatures were the antelopes, 
and so swift of foot that they could outrun the 5 
fastest horses. The Shoshonees had hard work 
to draw near enough to them to bring them 
down with their arrows, and a large band of 
horsemen sometimes failed to shoot more than 
one or two in a whole day’s hunt. 

The white men had no better success than 
the red warriors, and when they returned at 
night empty-handed, there was no food to 
satisfy the cries of their hungry stomachs 
except a little paste made out of some flour 
Captain Lewis had brought with him, which 
was mixed with berries. 
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The next morning the chief and a goodly 
number of his warriors agreed to go with their 
visitors to meet the rest of the adventurers who 
were advancing slowly up the river in boats. 
But, sad to say, when the moment came for 
the start, fear seemed to fill the whole camp. 

“Suppose the white men are planning to 
lead us into a trap of our enemies,” thought 
the simple savages. \ 

At last, however, a few, Cameahwait among 
them, gained courage enough to keep their 
agreement, and the little party set out. And 
before long, amusing to tell, the rest of the 
camp, old and young, got over their fright and 
followed. 

As the company made its way onwards for 
nearly two long, hard days over the mountain 
trail, they found little on which to feed. 
Hunger became so great that when one of the 
white men killed a deer the Indians were 
almost wild with delight. They sprang from 
their horses and actually tumbled over each 
other in their struggle to reach the. prey. 
Then they gathered ravenously about it, tear- 
ing away pieces of the raw flesh and even de- 
vouring the entrails. It was a pitiful sight to 
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see human beings, even though savages, acting 
like wild beasts. 

After this the white men killed and roasted 
two other deer and an antelope, and every 
one’s hunger was satisfied for the time being. 

At last the forks of the Jefferson, in what is 
now the State of Montana, came into sight. 
But there were no boats there, nor even one of — 
the brave company Captain Lewis expected to 
see. It was a bitter disappointment to him. 

“ Tf the Indians lose faith in me, all will be 
lost,” he thought, at the same time encouraging 
himself with the conviction that the boats were 
undoubtedly on their way there, but had been 
delayed by the rocks and shallows. 

Turning to Cameahwait, he told him that 
his friends were not far down the river. “I 
will send a messenger to them,” he went on, 
“ and one of your warriors can go with him.” 


CHAPTER XV 
BIRD WOMAN MEETS HER PEOPLE 


It happened, fortunately, that the boats were 
not far below the Three Forks when Captain 
Lewis and the band of Shoshones arrived 
here, though the many turns in the river pre- 
vented their being seen. 

Consequently, while the messenger was on 
his way to meet them, the men were slowly 
tugging the canoes over some sand bars, and 
Captain Clark, with Charboneau and his 
wife, was walking along the shore. Bird 
Woman, who was ahead, suddenly began to 
dance for joy — she had caught sight of some 
of the Indian warriors on horseback. 

“My people! My people!” she cried in 
the greatest excitement. Then, pointing to the 
horsemen, she began to suck her fingers, which 
meant in sign language, ‘‘ Those braves are of 
my own tribe.” 

The warriors in turn showed the keenest 
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delight as the young girl, alternately laughing 
and crying, rushed forward to meet them. 

As she called out the word, “ Grass Wo- 
man’”—her Shoshone name —they cried, 
“Yes, yes, we know you. This is a great 
day!” 

They then began to sing a song of greeting 
to her who had been stolen from them years 
ago. 

As they led the way back to the rest of their 
company, a young woman pressed her way 
out of the excited crowd and rushed to em- 


brace Bird Woman. This girl was one of — 


those who had been made captive with her, 
but had escaped and managed to reach her 
people in safety. What joy there was in the 
meeting of these two who had never expected 
to see each other again! 

While the Indian women were talking joy- 
fully together, the chief was paying all honor 
possible to his new friend, Captain Clark. He 
embraced him heartily, and seating him on a 


white robe, tied six pearly shells in his hair. — 


After that, all the warriors took off their 
moccasins in sign of friendship and the peace 
pipe was handed around. 
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Next came that which to the captains was 
of most importance —a council. Bird Wom- 
an was summoned to attend it because she 
knew the language of her people, and could 
interpret what they said to the white men. 

But when she had taken a seat before 
Cameahwait she suddenly sprang up, rushed 
forward and embraced him, at the same time 
throwing her blanket tenderly over his head. 
The chief was none other than her loved 
brother! 

So dear to her also, however, were Captain 
Lewis and Captain Clark, that in spite of her 
excitement, she did her work well in the coun- 
cil, and not till it was over did she ask the story 
of her family —a sad one indeed. Her father 
had been killed by his enemies and scalped on 
the day she was stolen. Though her two 
brothers had escaped and still lived, her 
mother and sisters had died not long after she 
had been made captive by the Minnetarees. 
One of the sisters, however, had left a little 
son. 

“Where is he?” Bird Woman instantly 
demanded. 

Her brother explained that the boy was in 
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the camp at the end of the trail where Captain 
Lewis had been staying. 

“Let me have him for my son,” the young 
girl said quickly, as she wept for the relatives 
she would never see. 

When Cameahwait agreed to her adopting 
this little nephew, she stopped crying and was 
able to talk about her life with her captors and 
of their kindness to her; and also of the vast 
herds of buffaloes wandering over the plains 
where she had been living, so that the Minne- 
tarees and the Mandans never had to go 
hungry like the Shoshones. She told also of 
the kindness of the white men. 

Later in the day, after the canoes had been 
brought up, the two captains directed some of 
their company to make a canopy of sails 

stretched over willow boughs, under which to 


> entertain the Indians. After this had been 
done, presents were given to the chief and his 


leading warriors, and the captains explained 
how much they needed their help. 

“Our government is strong and can do 
much for you,” they said, “ but the sooner we 
cross the mountains and reach the coast, the 
more quickly will you be able to get aid from 
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our great chief in Washington. That we may 
advance fast, we need a guide and horses for 
which we will pay you well.” 

Cameahwait listened with seeming friendli- 
ness and agreed to the next proposal: Cap- 
tain Clark, with eleven companions, was to go 
with him and his band back to his camp, tak- 
ing their arms, and also tools for making new 
canoes there if necessary. Charboneau and 
Bird Woman were to be in the party, and also 
Patrick Gass, who was an excellent carpenter. 

“ After I have learned all I can about the 
country in these parts,” Clark promised his 
co-leader, “I will be able to decide whether 
it will be wise for us all to advance by boats 
along the stream seen at the Shoshone Camp, 
or to make our way on foot over the moun- 
tains.” 

It was further agreed that Captain Lewis 
was to follow with the rest of the men and the 
luggage. 

Captain Clark, therefore, started ahead 
shortly afterwards with Cameahwait and his 
followers. There were troubles a-plenty along 
the way. To begin with, it fell to Clark to 
provide food for the whole company, the 
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Indians as well as the white men. His own 
stores were scanty, so that when his men failed 
to bring down prey there was little for any one 
to eat. 

The Shoshone camp, which had been 
moved to the banks of the Lemhi River, was 
reached on the evening of the second day, and 
the white men were received in state. They 
were conducted to a big lodge made of skins 
which had been prepared for their entertain- 
ment, and food was brought them —a few 
dried berries and one salmon. It was certainly 
not much of a feast for twelve tired travelers; 
but in presenting this, the Indians were offer- 
ing all the food there was in the whole camp. 

A poor and wretched people they were in- 
deed. Writing of them in his journal, Gasy 
said: 

“They are the poorest and most miserable 
nation I ever beheld ; having scarcely anything 
to subsist on, except berries and a few fish, 
which they contrive by some means to take. 
They have a great many fine horses and 
nothing more; and on account of these they are 
much harassed by other nations. They move 
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about in any direction where the berries are 
most plenty.” 

Captain Clark had little time to spend in 
pitying the Shoshones, as he felt that he must 
learn all he could, and as quickly as possible, 
about the passage to the country beyond the 
mountains. 

When he questioned any of the savages who 
had been farther west, he heard discouraging 
and terrible tales. 

“Should you try to follow the river flowing 
towards the western ocean, you will find its 
bed full of sharp, high-reaching stones,” said 
one of the red men. “ And you would come to 
mountains with high steep sides rising straight 
up from the borders of the stream which 
flows so‘fast that the foam leaps a long dis- 
tance towards the sky.” 

As Clark listened, he thought, “ If the river 
be such as the Indian describes, it will be of 
no avail to build canoes here because they 
would be useless in such dangerous waters.” 

But the description of the ranges of moun- 
tains which must be crossed if the white men 
should journey on foot was quite as fearful, 

“ No man or horse can make his way to the 
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country beyond those mountains,” declared 
Cameahwait. 

Captain Clark now questioned an Indian 
who had come from another camp of Sho- 
shones who lived, so he said, twenty days’ 
march to the southwest. 

“To reach my country,” the savage said, 
“where my people trade with white men who 
live on the shores of the Everywhere-Salt- 
Water, you would first have to make your way 
for seven days over high, steep mountains 
where you could find no game, but must live 
on roots.” 

“On the way there,” the Indian went on, 
“you would have to fight with the Broken- 
moccasins who are very fierce and cruel, and 
who live like bears in holes dug in the ground. 
The horses of those who dare travel that way 
are often made helpless by the sharp stones 
that pierce their feet. Then the Broken- 
moccasins steal them from the travelers, and 
after killing them devour their flesh.” 

Still more did the story-teller say about the 
terrors of the trail to the southwest. Beyond 
the home of the Broken-moccasins, he de- 
clared, was a vast desert. It would take ten 
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days to cross it, and no animal could be found 
there to supply food for the traveler. Another 
difficulty would be that there would no water 
at this time of the year with which to quench 
thirst. But if one managed to reach the end 
of the desert, he would soon afterwards come 
to the story-teller’s home, where there was a 
large river, and woods, and grassy fields. This 
river flowed into still another, along which 
many tribes of the red men were living. The 
Indians there sometimes had dealings with the 
white people who dwelt on a stream still 
farther on. 

“The Indians of whom this man has been 
telling me must live quite a ways to the south,” 
considered Captain Clark. ‘There is per- 
haps a better and straighter way over the 
Rockies farther north.” 

He now asked Cameahwait about the Cho- 
punnish, or as we now say, the Nez Percé 
Indians, on the other side of the Rockies. 

“How do they cross over the mountains 
when they wish to come this way to reach the 
Missouri? ”’ he said to the chief. 

“The pass is towards the north,” was the 
answer. “ But it is rocky and hard to travel, 
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and the only food to be obtained for many days 
consists of berries growing along the way.” 

“Yet Indian women and children some- 
times travel over that trail,” considered the 
captain. “If they succeed in doing this, my 
brave company can also succeed.” 

He now started out with a faithful Indian 
guide, Diving Eagle, to explore the country 
beyond him, saying to himself, “ I want to dis- 
cover if it is as difficult to cross it as the red 
people have told me.” 

He soon reached another camp of the Sho- 
shones, who treated him and his companions 


to a feast of salmon which they had caught it 4 


baskets made of willow bark and sticks set 
up in the river. 

Marching on, Captain Clark explored for 
some distance the Salmon River into which the 
Lemhi flowed; and farther on a river empty- 
ing into the Salmon from the west, which 
Captain Lewis had already seen and described 
to him. 

As he examined it, he thought delightedly, 
“T believe this is without doubt the source of 
the Columbia, and since my friend was the first 
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white man to look upon it, I will name it 
Lewis’s River in his honor.” 

So it was called for a long time afterwards, 
but finally became known as the Snake River. 

“ This is rough country indeed! ” Clark said 
to himself, as he came to a lofty mountain 
with snowy top blocking his passage which 
had been rocky and difficult from the 
beginning. 

The river, which had already lost itself be- 
tween steep precipices, was also discovered to 
be impassable. 

But the captain would not give up hope of 
some better way of reaching the other side of 
the Rockies than he had so far discovered. 
So, by signs, he questioned his guide closely. 

The red man proceeded to draw a map in 
the sand showing that there was a trail which 
led to the home of the Tushepaw Indians 
which was where the forks of the Columbia 
joined together. The Tushepaws, he said, 
sometimes followed this trail in coming to the 
Lewis River after salmon. He had once been 
among the Tushepaws and talked there with 
Indians who came from beyond the Rockies. 

At these words Clark said to himself, 
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“There must be a pass through the moun- 
tains to the north of us, and my guide knows 
it. I will hurry back to the camp to make 
plans with Captain Lewis to follow it.” 

While Captain Clark was away exploring, 
many things were happening to the rest of 
his company. After much urging, Cameah- 
wait got some of his braves to go with horses 
to help the white men bring their goods from 
the boats over the long trail to the camp. 

The explorers had hard work on the jour- 
ney to kill enough game to furnish food for 
the Indians, as well as for themselves. And 


when they found it necessary to boil some — 


corn and beans which they had brought with 
them from the Mandan country for their red 
companions, the poor, nearly starving savages 
acted as if they were having the grandest 
feast possible. Afterwards, when they made 
a drag out of bushes and caught over five hun- 
dred fish, there was more joy over the sump- 
tuous feast provided for them. 

Captain Lewis was very busy all this time 
trying to buy horses. The Indians were not — 
willing to sell as many as he wished, and de- 
manded a good deal in trade for them into 
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the bargain. Most of all, they were eager for 
guns and powder. 

“Tf we had guns,’— Cameahwait spoke 
fiercely — “instead of hiding ourselves in the 
mountains and living like the bears on roots 
and berries, we would then go down into the 
buffalo country, in spite of our enemies whom 
we do not fear when we can meet them on 
equal terms.” 

As Captain Lewis listened to the chief, he 
must have pitied him deeply, not knowing that 
Cameahwait was planning to desert him the 
very next day. 

But Bird Woman had discovered that her 
brother had secured some powder and bullets 
from Charboneau and one or two others of 
the expedition, and that with these he meant to 
go out on the plains to get a big supply of food 
for his starving people. He intended to take 
all his horses with him and leave the white 
men to care for themselves. 

The faithful Indian girl was very sad as she 
thought of this. ‘“ I am sorry for my people,” 
she said to herself. “They are very helpless. 
They are starving. But my brother has 
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promised to aid Long Knife and Red Hair and 
it is terrible not to keep one’s promise.” 

Then Bird Woman sought Charboneau. 
She was very angry with him because, against 
the expressed wish of Lewis and Clark, he 
had given powder and bullets to the Indians. 
She scolded him sharply and bade him go 
to Captain Lewis and tell him of the chief’s 
plan to desert the white men. 

Charboneau, cowardly as usual, did as his 
wife insisted he should do. The captain saw 
that not a moment must be lost. Calling a 
council at once, therefore, with Bird Woman 
to interpret his words for him, he spoke 
severely to Cameahwait and two lesser chiefs. 

“Did you not promise to help us in crossing 
the mountains?” he asked. “And did you 
not say that you had sent for other Shoshones 
to come here from their camp to sell us the 
horses that we need?” : 

“Yes,” admitted the chiefs. 

“Are you a man of your word?” Captain 
Lewis sternly asked Cameahwait. 

“Yes,” he answered. Savage as he was, he 
was truthful, and he realized that a promise — 
should be sacred. But oh! he had been sorely — 
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tempted by the hope of feeding his people; 
though to do so, he wished to keep all his men 
and horses together and go out on the plains 
at once. 

The upshot of the matter was that he agreed 
to stand by his promise of helping the ex- 
plorers, and this he did. Once more Bird 
Woman had saved her white friends from fail- 
ing in their great undertaking. 


CHAPTER XVI 
OVER THE MOUNTAINS 


The very next day, August 30, the adven- 
turers started once more on their way. Honest 
old Diving Eagle who had guided Captain 
Clark in his exploring trip, his four sons, and 
one other Indian went with them. They had 
managed to buy enough horses to transport 
the luggage, and also to carry Bird Woman 
and Captain Lewis. 

At the same time they started off into the 
northwest, Cameahwait and his people broke 
up their camp to seek the plains to the east- 
ward in hope of killing buffaloes. 

Bird Woman was half glad and half sorry 
as she rode away. She had insisted on going 
with the white people, though her brother 
had urged her and Charboneau to remain with 
him. But she loved the good, brave captains, 
and was not willing to desert them, though 
she knew well that dangers were ahead — 
greater dangers than the expedition had faced 
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yet. Oh, yes! hunger stalked among the 
bleak, rough mountains beyond. And there 
were ranges beyond ranges to cross, with deep 
gorges in the pathway, and dangerous preci- 
pices along whose edges travelers must step 
with the utmost care lest they be dashed to 
death in the ravines far below; and as they 
stretched themselves at night under the stars 
to sleep, with no hope of breakfast to warm 
and cheer them in the morning, the dismal 
roar of mountain lions would doubtless be the 
only sound to hear in all the wild country. 

With thoughts of the many hardships to be 
borne, and of dangers to be met, Bird Woman 
had still said firmly to herself, “‘ I will not be 
tempted to desert my white friends. I will 
go with them, even though death overtakes 
us.” 

The adventurers themselves could not keep 
fear entirely out of their hearts; but they held 
bravely together, with the hope of success still 
buoying up their spirits. 

So on they pressed slowly and painfully up 
rugged heights, often with stumbling feet, as 
the sharp rocks cut through their moccasins. 
They grew weaker and weaker from insufhi- 
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cient food, from cold, from being drenched 
through for hours together by heavy rains. 
The horses suffered from hunger as well, and 
also from pain, as their feet were cut again 
and again by the jagged rocks they stepped 
on. And once the snow fell so thickly that 
Diving Eagle lost all trace of the trail over 
which he was guiding the party and they wan- 
dered blindly vnward., 

Sometimes, mayhap, an eagle, free and safe, 
flew past them far overhead. If only those 
brave adventurers could have flown like him! 
They must have looked at his flight with 
longing. \ 

After days full of struggle and suffering, 
the travelers descended into a valley where 
they found a camp of Indians who called 
themselves Ootlashoots and who belonged to 
the Tuskepaw tribe living near the headwaters 
of the Missouri and Columbia rivers. 

The Ootlashoots proved to be honest and 
very friendly. They hastened to throw white 
robes over their visitors’ shoulders and 
smoked the peace pipe with them; and in re- 
turn for the medals and tobacco they received, 
they gave the skins of an otter and two ante- 
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lopes. Best of all, the women of the band 
brought berries and dried roots to their nearly 
starved guests, and the warriors sold them 
some horses. 

After bidding good-by to these friendly In- 
dians the travelers pushed on, soon reaching 
a stream to which the name of Clark was 
given in honor of the merry captain. The 
expedition followed the course of this river 
through the valley, halting after a while to 
rest in a beautiful spot which they called 
Travelers’ Rest Camp. 

The march was soon resumed, but the way 
speedily became difficult because of the many 
prickly pear shrubs whose thorns penetrated 
their moccasins and far up into their feet. 
Fortunately, they succeeded in shooting a few 
deer and ducks and geese, though game was 
already so scarce that it was hard work to 
satisfy the men’s hunger. 

The outlook shortly became still worse 
when Diving Eagle said, ““We must leave the 
river and climb more mountains.” 

Other bitter trials followed. The men had 
little strength left, as they climbed the steep 
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slopes, and no game came into view on which 
they could feed. 

“We shall have to kill a horse, and eat its 
flesh to save ourselves from starving,” decided 
the captains. 

No one thought of turning from such a dish 
that before might have seemed most unpleas- 
ant, and the horse meat was quickly disposed 
of. After that, other horses had to be killed 
to furnish food. But this was done spar- 
ingly, because if the animals gave out before 
the last mountain was crossed the company 
must starve to death. The men became so 
ravenous that they devoured even the skin and 
eyes and nostrils of one of the horses! 

At last, when the band of worn, ragged ad- 
venturers, almost tottering from weakness, 
neared the base of a mountain over which they 
had been climbing, they were richly rewarded 
for the courage and persistence they had shown 
in the terrible journey. Lo! before them 
stretched a beautiful plain with flowers nod- 
ding their heads among the rich grass, and 
pampas plants in abundance. Birds were 
singing in the sunshine. Yes, and the camps 
of human beings were to be seen not far away. 
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People must be living there, Indians though 
they probably were, who would give the trav- 
elers food! It was a heartening thought. The 
weary men descended the slope as fast as they 
could, and found themselves among the Nez 
Percé, or Chopunnish Indians, as they called 
themselves, of whom the captains had beeu 
told by Bird Woman’s people. 

The chief, Twisted Hair, and many of his 
watriors were away on a fishing trip when the 
forlorn-looking guests arrived, so the women 
and children were at first fearful at sight of 
the white men. But they soon lost their fright 
and treated the newcomers to what seemed to 
them a royal feast of berries and roots and 
dried salmon. 

One kind of roots the squaws served their 
guests was called quamash, and was made into 
soup and also a kind of cake. 

“ Quamash is sweet and delicious,” decided 
the visitors who gladly gave the red people 
presents in return for their kindness, But sad 
to say, Captain Clark became quite ill from 
eating heartily after having insufficient food 
for a long time, and afterwards Captain Lewis 
and nearly all the rest of the party became 
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ill for the same reason, and did not get en- 
tirely well for several days. 

As soon as Twisted Hair came back, he did 
all he could to help the white men on their 
way. He drew a map of the country around 
him on a white elk skin, showing the streams 
flowing through it. He pointed out that the 
way to reach the Columbia was by following 
the Clearwater or Kooskooskee River, on 
which he lived, to the place where it emptied 
into the Snake River in what is now Idaho. 
He showed, furthermore, that the Snake, in 
turn, emptied into the “ Big River.” 

“You will find rapids in those streams,” he 
explained, “ but you will be able to pass them 
safely till you reach the Great Falls which are 
not far from the Everywhere-Salt-Water.” 

“We will remain among the kind-hearted 
Chopunnish Indians for a while,” agreed 
Lewis and Clark. “While here we will get 
back our strength by resting and eating the 
fish and roots and berries the Indian women 
will bring us, and the men who are well 
enough to do so can make dugouts to carry us 
to the ocean.” 

With this purpose the camp was moved 
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close to the near-by river. Logs were obtained 
in the nearest woods and fires built for shaping 
the dugouts. Once more hope filled the hearts 
of the adventurers, and they did not grieve 
even though their faithful guide, Diving 
Eagle, now deserted them without stopping 
even to receive pay for his services. None 
knew why he left the expedition in this sud- 
den manner, but in all likelihood he had been 
seized by fear of the rapids soon to be encoun- 
tered, and by the longing to follow his sons 
who had turned back some time before. 


CHAPTER XVII 
ON THE MIGHTY COLUMBIA 


“Twisted Hair spoke truly about the river,” 
thought the captains, as the company moved 
up the difficult stream in the newly made 
boats. The dugouts, however, were strong 
and not easily upset; and rapid after rapid 
was passed in safety, though one boat was 
driven by a strong current upon the rocks. It 
filled so quickly that some of the luggage 
floated off down the stream before it could be 
recovered, and the roots and other food sup- 
plies were soaked through with water, and 
were of little good afterwards. 

After that, some very difficult rapids were 
passed in safety and in five days from the time 
of leaving the Nez Percé Indians the ex- 
plorers stopped to camp at a place only a few 
miles from the Columbia. \ Twisted Hair and 
another Chopunnish chief’ had joined them 
shortly after they left their camp, and proved 
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very helpful during their stay, in meeting 
other red people and in guiding them on their 
way. 

Already, along the shores of the river, sav- 
ages of a tribe new to the explorers had been 
seen. And now many of them came crowding 
around curiously. Soon the beating of drums 
could be heard, announcing that a band of 
* Indians — there were almost two hundred of 
them — was marching towards them from a 
- camp on the Columbia to make the acquaint- 
ance of the travelers. 

As the red men drew near they gathered 
about the white strangers in a half-circle, sing- 
ing their weird songs. 

As usual, our explorers showed themselves 
ready to be friendly. They smoked with the 
Indians and made them presents, and by signs 
called the savages their children whom they 
rejoiced to see. 

They soon learned that they were among the 
Sokulks who showed themselves gentle and 
peaceful. They took the white men to their 
huts which were made out of rush mats, with 
fireplaces in the center, and with bows and 
arrows and fish nets and drags hanging on the 
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walls. They gave their visitors food — fish 
and dried horse flesh —and they sold them 
many dogs which they were glad to obtain 
because these creatures could supply them with 
food during the rest of their journey. Once 
many of them had scorned dog flesh, but they 
were glad to eat it now, so long as it nour- 
ished them. 

As the homes of the Sokulks were near the 
mouth of the “ Great River,” as the Indians 
called the Columbia, the adventurers began to 
feel that the long journey was nearly over. 

“ T will go up the Columbia on an exploring 
trip with two companions,” decided Captain 
Clark, “ while the rest of the company remain 
here to mend their clothing and clean our 
firearms.” 

Accordingly, the three men started off in a 
canoe to make discoveries, but they had not 
gone far before they saw curious Indians gath- 
ering along the shore to watch them. Not 
only this! Many of the savages sprang into 
canoes to follow the white strangers. 

In the river itself the white men beheld a 
wonderful sight: multitudes of salmon were 
swimming through the clear water, some of 
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them at a depth of twenty or thirty feet. 
Countless others of these beautiful fish were 
being driven by the current along the sur- 
face, and drifting up on the shores where In- 
dians were busy collecting and splitting them 
and placing them on scaffolds to dry. 

Captain Clark stopped at one of the camps 
where the savages treated him and his com- 
panions to some delicious boiled salmon that 
had been cooked in a bucket of water in which 
hot stones had been dropped. The fish was 
served daintily on a platter made of braided 
rushes. 

Later on in the day Clark left the canoe and 
climbed to the top of a bluff to get a good 
view of the country around him. Then, for 
the first time, he set eyes on a mountain peak 
reaching nearly ten thousand feet towards the 
sky. It was the now famous Mt. Ranier in 
the present State of Washington. 

After that the captain had a laughable ex- 
perience. He was waiting at the foot of some 
rapids for the rest of the party to come up 
when he noticed a crane flying overhead. He 
immediately raised his gun and shot it. 

As he did this he noticed some Indians 
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across the river watching him, and then fleeing 
into their huts. ‘‘ They were afraid of me 
or else of the report of my gun,” Clark 
thought. “I will go to them at once and try 
to overcome their fear.” 

Springing into the canoe, he and his two 
companions paddled across the river. Before 
they reached the other side the captain shot 
at a duck that was flying past, and the bird 
fell into the water. 

On landing, he caught sight of three In- 
dians, but they fled, and by the time he reached 
the huts not a savage was in sight. 

With pipe in hand, to show his desire for 
peace, he pushed open a door of matting and 
stepped inside of a hut where thirty-two red 
people had gathered in the greatest fright. 
Some of them were crying aloud. They had 
actually believed, when they saw the duck and 
crane fall and heard the reports of the gun, 
that Clark himself had dropped from some 
clouds which were lying low in the sky. 

They were even more sure of this when this 
strange white visitor proceeded to light his 
pipe by means of the burning glass he had 
with him. 
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However, he soon set their minds at rest so 
that they lost their fear; but the rest of the 
Indians in the settlement did not feel at ease 
till Bird Woman, who had now landed with 
others of the expedition, talked to them. 

“This cannot be a war party,” decided the 
savages, “because a woman is in the 
company.” 

After leaving this camp of Pishquitpahs, as 
the people called themselves, the adventurers 
moved onwards down the Columbia, slowly, 
however, because rapids were met continually. 

They had traveled about forty miles when 
they stopped to camp for the night opposite 
another camp of Pishquitpahs. Almost no 
trees could be seen in all the country round, so 
they were greatly pleased at receiving a gift 
of firewood from the Indians. Of course, after 
that, trinkets were distributed among the sav- 
ages and the peace pipe was smoked. Then 
the violins were brought out, and so pleased 
were the savages with the music that they re- 
mained all night by the camp fire of the white 
men. 

Soon after parting with the Pishquitpahs, 
other Indians were met who were able to tell 
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a good deal about “’Tum-tum,” as they called 
the Great Falls in the Columbia, and about the 
tribes who lived there. The name was surely 
well chosen, since it meant in the language of 
the red men, a throbbing, like that of the heart. 

Many of the rapids were now so dangerous 
that all who could not swim left the boats and 
walked along the shore. 

The big salmon fisheries which the ex- 
plorers often passed along the river banks 
were very interesting to them. They watched 
thousands of these fish gathered and dried and 
pounded, and then packed in mats to be sent 
down the river to the coast in trade for beads, 
kettles, clothing, and other things brought 
there in the ships of white traders. 

October was nearly past when, after passing 
many side streams and cliffs and islands, the 
great falls of the Columbia were reached. 

“We may have to make a portage,” thought 
the captains, as they examined the first falls 
where the water fell madly over a steep cliff 
thirty-seven feet high. 

But the white men had already learned a 
lesson from the savages about getting canoes 
over dangerous cataracts. So, after Indian 
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fashion, with ropes made of the stoutest elk 
skin, they lowered the boats down over the 
falls in perfect safety, though they had to 
carry the supplies around on land. 

And now, in the camps of the Indians liv- 
ing along the river new enemies appeared — 
multitudes of them — that made the lives of 
the white men who visited the camps decidedly 
uncomfortable. The men got no relief from 
the attacks of these enemies that were none 
other than fleas. 

When the second falls were reached, the ex- 
plorers found that the roaring flood poured 
over a mighty rock that reached almost across 
the river. There was, however, a narrow 
channel close to one of the banks. 

“We will attempt the passage through the 
channel,” the captains decided, believing that 
with great care they would escape accident. 

It was 'a dangerous undertaking because the 
water rushed through the channel with terrific 
force. Indians living along the shore gath- 
ered to watch the adventurers, expecting, no 
doubt, to see disaster, and their astonishment 
and admiration were great when the white 
men got through in safety. 
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Still other dangerous rapids were passed, 
after which salmon trout were often seen in 
the waters, and a seal came swimming past. 
It was a joyful sight to the tired travelers. The 
creature’s soft dark eyes seemed to say, “ We 
have looked upon the great ocean not far away. 
Soon you also will see it.” 

The next Indians who appeared were the 
Echeloots whose homes were different from 
those of any red people the explorers had met 
thus far. Deep holes had been dug in the 
ground and then lined with wood. Poles 
reached across the tops, and over these were 
stretched coverings of cedar wood, or of 
strands made out of cedar fibers. 

“Below us are people who will not be 
friendly,” the captains had been told by the 
Indians above the falls, but they quickly made 
friends of the Echeloots who invited them into 
their houses, gave them deer meat and sold 
them horses. 

There was now plenty to eat; deer, and a 
grouse, and some big gray squirrels were 
easily killed; and a dish of salmon trout fried 
in bear oil, and very delicious, the men 
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thought, was among the dainties they were 
able to prepare. 

The two captains talked wisely to the Eche- 
loots, saying to them something like this, 
“You should keep at peace with other tribes 
because war brings only suffering and hard- 
ship.” 

The savages listened carefully and prom- 
ised to follow the advice of the white men. 

After this Twisted Hair and his brother 
chief, Tetop, who had come thus far with the 
expedition, bade them good-by and started 
homeward. But two Echeloot chiefs took 
their places and when the company went on 
their way, seven other Echeloots joined them. 
Alas! these last seven soon became trouble- 
some and stole from the supplies, and when 
caught doing so, they became angry and left 
the company. 

Soon afterwards several canoes filled with 
Indians came sailing up the river, one of the 
savages having his hair braided in a queue, 
and wearing a sailor’s jacket and round hat 
which had been bought in trade from white 
men on the western coast. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
"THE EVERYWHERE-SALT-WATER 


“It is very strange,” the explorers thought 
after visiting the next tribe of Indians living 
along the banks of the Columbia, “ to find sav- 
ages making and painting figures of men and 
birds and animals simply to adorn the walls of 
their homes.” 

The white men found further that these In- 
dians, the Chilluckitequaws, had a high regard 
for the figures which were evidently not made 
for ornaments only, but in memory of dear 
ones who had died. 

The chief of the Chilluckitequaws was very 
kind to his white visitors, giving them a feast 
of nuts, pounded fish, bread made from roots, 
and berries. He even opened his sacred medi- 
cine bag and displayed the treasures it held. 

Ugh! among these were fourteen forefingers 
which he had cut from the hands of as many 
enemies whom he had killed in battle. He 
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showed the greatest pride in these trophies of 
his bravery. 

After leaving Friendly Village, as the white 
men called this settlement of Indians, they 
paddled on as fast as possible till they reached 
the mouth of a swiftly flowing stream which 
they well name? Cataract River though it is 
known to-day as the Klickitat. There they 
camped for the night among friendly Indians 
whom they entertained with music on their 
violins. 

The last and most dangerous of the rapids, 
which the explorers called the ‘“ Great 
Shoot,” was now near at hand. The question 
at once arose as to how these rapids should be 
passed. 

“The largest and heaviest canoes can be 
taken down by slipping them along poles 
stretched from rock to rock,” decided the cap- 
tains, ‘‘ but a portage must be made around the 
shoot for the other boats and for our supplies.” 

With the greatest care possible this diffi- 
cult task was done, though three of the canoes 
were badly injured by the sharp edges of the 
rocks and the force of the water. 

At last every one could take a long breath of 
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relief. ‘ All will be plain sailing for us now,” 
the men thought, as they looked at the smooth, 
deep waters ahead, which they had been told 
by the Indians would soon bring them to their 
goal. 

They found that the river was now fast 
broadening because of the many tributaries 
that had entered it. At last it became a vast 
tidal stream, so wide that Bird Woman, strain- 
ing her eyes to the utmost, could not see ob- 
jects on the shore beyond. More wonderful 
still to her was the changing of the current 
twice a day. And as the river rose at the turn 
of the tide, it tasted salt/ 

She could not understand why this was, even 
when Captain Clark said to her, “It is because 
we are near the ocean, and it is pushing its way 
up into the river.” 

Trees now became plentiful on the hilly 
slopes along the shore, the mountains grew 
more distant, and waterfowl of many kinds 
flew past. 

Tribes of Indians different from any met be- 
fore dwelt on the banks of the river and in- 
vited the white men to their villages. Among 
these were the Skilloots who lived in bark huts 
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with grass-thatched roofs, and who had many 
handsome canoes. A Skilloot chief treated his 
guests to a new but pleasant dish; it was made 
of the wappatoo root which looked much like 
a small potato, and when baked, proved to be 
an excellent substitute for bread. 

“We will buy a quantity of the wappatoo 
root from the Indians,” decided the captains. 
“Tt will be a pleasant addition to our pro- 
visions.” 

About this time the explorers met a party 
of red men who had lately made a trip to the 
mouth of the Columbia. 

“We saw three ships at anchor there,” they 
said. 

This was joyful news indeed to their hear- 
ers. “Without doubt,” they thought, “ the 
vessels must have come from the United States 
or from Europe.” 

In that case they felt sure they would them- 
selves find ships on the shore, and that from 
them they could get needed supplies, and fur- 
thermore, that some of the party could return 
home by sea, carrying reports of the dis- 
coveries which had been made. 

After leaving the country of the Skilloots 
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the adventurers began to meet Indians of an- 
other tribe, the Wahkiacums who were short 
and ugly to look at because of their flattened 
heads. They were sharp in trade like the other 
red men who had lately been met on the Co- 
lumbia, and had to be watched lest they steal 
any articles within their reach. 

After buying some provisions of dried fish 
and some beaver skins, and hiring an Indian 
pilot to guide them through a channel in the 
broad, fast-flowing river, the expedition 
pushed on through a thick fog. 

All at once a faint roar could be heard. 
Louder and louder it became. It was the voice 
of the ocean as the breakers struck the shore! 

Yes, the Pacific Ocean was close at hana! 
After months full of battles with hunger and 
cold and storm and sickness and wild beasts, 
on rivers and deserts, on prairies and mountain 
slopes, the goal was near. It seemed too good 
to be true. Captain Clark wrote in his diary 
after camp had been made that day, “ Great 
joy in camp. We are in view of the Ocian, 
this great Pacific Ocian, which we have been 
so long anxious to see, and the roreing or noise 
made by the waves brakeing on the rockey 
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shores (as I suppose) may be heard dis- 
tinctly.” 

From this extract it is clear that, able as 
the good captain was in so many ways, he was 
not an excellent speller. 

Again the delighted man wrote, “Ocian in 
view! O! the joy!” 

As the waters were already very rough and 
high winds were blowing, the happy band of 
adventurers did not dare to venture farther in 
their poor dugouts than a little bay leading out 
of the river not far from the mouth. But be- 
fore they got safely landed there, some of them 
were seized by an illness they had never ex- 
perienced before — seasickness. 

The night that followed was far from com- 
fortable. Heavy rain fell and drenched the 
men through as they lay in the open. When 
daylight came, the rain kept on falling, and 
in the afternoon high winds arose and a fierce 
gale blew in from the sea. The waves rose 
higher and higher till they broke over the 
camp; while great trees, brought low by the 
wind, fell upon the boats which would have 
been crushed if the men had not worked with 
all their might to save them. The adventurers 
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certainly had a cruel reception; and yet, 
though they continued cold and drenched 
through all that day and the following night; 
and though the only food they had to eat was 
some dried fish, with rain water to quench 
their thirst; and though some of the men were 
ill, they kept up their good spirits. 


CHAPTER XIX 
AT FORT CLATSOP 


For two days the company remained in their 
wretched camp, drenched through by the 
heavy rains. Then, on November 1o, they 
made another ten miles in their canoes down 
the surging river till the high waves forced 
them to land on the lee side of what Clark 
named Point Disappointment. There they 
stayed for six long days and nights of steady — 
storm on some drift logs which they gathered 
to keep themselves out of the water. They 
were in a terrible plight indeed, suffering 
from cold and lack of food. 

Patrick Gass wrote of that time, ‘“‘ We have 
no tents, or covering to defend us, except some 
mats (of bark rushes) we got from the Indians 
which we put on poles to keep off the rain.” 
Captain Clark also, though generally merry 
and ever ready to look on the joyful side of 
everything, wrote of that dreadful time in his 
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diary, ‘““O how disagreeable is our situation 
dureing this dreadfull weather!” 

And again he wrote of that uncomfortable 
period, “On this little neck of land we are 
exposed, with a miserable covering which does 
not deserve the name of a shelter, to the vio- 
lence of the winds; all our bedding and stores, 
as well as our bodies, are completely wet; our 
clothes are rotting with constant exposure, and 
we have no food, except the dried fish brought 
from the falls, to which we are again 
reduced.” 

On November 15 camp was again changed 
— this time to a sandy beach, and much for the 
better, yet the weather continued wet and 
disagreeable. 

Finally, three weeks after the Pacific had 
been sighted, a place was found where the 
party could settle themselves till the seventh 
of December, when a sheltered place was 
found in a grove of pine trees high up above 
the water and near an inlet which was named — 
Meriwether’s Bay in honor of Captain Lewis. 

Already there had been a great disappoint- 
_ ment; the strong hopes of the company that a 
ship of some kind would be sighted when once 
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they reached the ocean were destroyed. No 
craft save the canoes of Indians could be 
detected. 

“We shall have to remain here till spring 
opens,” the captains had decided as they 
thought of the dangerous journey to be taken 
in recrossing the Rockies, knowing full well 
that such a journey would be impossible dur- 
ing the winter months. 

While searching for a good place for their 
camp they had met Indians and visited their 
villages, and had discovered that wherever the 
savages were living there also were countless 
fleas. They also discovered that even a village 
deserted by its people would not be a good 
camping place for them, because the tiny pests 
remained in vast numbers. The place finally 
chosen near Meriwether’s Bay, however, was 
free from fleas, besides being well protected 
from the force of wind and storm. 

When once the men had landed there with 
their canoes and supplies, they set to work 
with a will, though the rain continued to fall 
a good deal of the time. Some went off on 
hunting trips; others cut down trees and began 
building log huts for their winter quarters. 
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But now a fresh trouble appeared: the salt 
brought from home was nearly gone. More 
must be obtained, as the company could not 
live without it. 

‘“‘T will go to the seashore to find a good 
place for making salt,” said Captain Clark. 

Accordingly, he was soon off on his impor- 
tant errand with seven companions. In his 
search he was entertained in a village of Clat- 
sop Indians who gave him a dinner of fish, 
roots and berries. 

“T like these Clatsops,” he decided, “be- 
cause unlike most other red people I’ve met, 
they wash their hands and faces.” 

He found that the Clatsops were not only — 
clean, but well-dressed, and their homes were ~ 
" quite comfortable, being made of boards, with 
fires burning in the middle of the one big — 
room. Around the fires and against the walls 
were beds, with places between them for bas- 
kets, cooking kettles, and implements for 
fishing. 

As some of the Indians afterwards walked 
along the seashore with the captain, he noticed — 
that they kept looking along the water’s edge ~ 
as if in search of something. 
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“What can be the reason?” Clark said to 
himself. 

He could not understand till the chief ex- 
plained, “ We are searching for any fish that 
may have been stranded by the outgoing tide.” 

Afterwards the white men found that the 
Clatsops lived almost entirely during the win- 
ter on the fish they obtained in this way. 

Day after day, with the sun hiding his face 
most of the time and torrents of rain falling 
continually, the explorers worked busily on 
what they named Fort Clatsop. There were 
seven huts altogether, with a barricade built 
around the inclosure to keep off any surprise 
attack from savages. 

It was wise to have this barricade because 
other red men besides the Clatsops, and not 
so kindly as they, appeared from time to time. 
They called themselves Chinooks. They were 
small and ugly, with flattened heads and tat- 
tooed arms and legs. 

“We cannot trust the Chinooks,” the white 
men decided. ‘“ They are ready to steal from 
us whenever they get a chance, as in fact are 
most of the other Indians around us.” 

For the further safety of the company, the 
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captains gave this order to all the Indians: 
“When you come to visit us at the fort, you 
cannot stay after sundown. At that time each 
day the gates will be closed.” 

This rule was carried out all winter. More- 
over, the Chinooks, who were cowardly, had to 
be dealt with through fear, and not kindliness. 

It was the only way to get along with them, 
the white men had found. 

Christmas had come before the fort was fin- 
ished. Some of the company were ill, and it 
was not easy for them to be jolly in the wet, 
gloomy weather; yet they succeeded nobly. 
They began the day with a song and the dis- 
charge of firearms, and followed this by rest- 
ing, and smoking, and eating a dinner of elk 
meat, pounded fish, and a small quantity of 
roots. Both the meat and fish were spoiled, 
but the company were so hungry that they 
were glad to eat even this food, since it was all 
they had. 

Some of them, no doubt, thought of the tur- 
keys and plum puddings that were being eaten 
far away in the east.\ But they could now say 
to themselves, “Since we have reached our 
goal, we can patiently wait for our share of 
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turkey and plum pudding till another Christ- 
mas comes round and we find ourselves once 
more at home.” 

One day the chief of the Clatsops with six 
other Indians came to the fort to trade. Most 
of all, they wanted to secure some blue beads, 
since for some reason all the red people of the 
west preferred blue beads to almost anything 
else they could obtain from white men. The 
adventurers had already found that the sav- 
ages took little interest in the red beads they 
had brought with them. 

On this particular day the Clatsops had sev- 
eral things which the white-men were glad to 
buy. For instance, they had brought three fat 
dogs which would furnish nourishing food, 
besides roots and berries. They also brought 
a great dainty in the Indians’ eyes — fresh 
whale blubber. 

“Where was this procured?” asked the 
explorers. 

“We got it from our neighbors the Killa- 
mucks,” explained the Clatsop chief. “A 
whale has been cast up on the shore near their 
villages.” 

“ If we went there, we might get some blub- 
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ber for ourselves,” thought the captains, “ or 
at least we might trade with the Indians for it. 
A party of us had better go to the place to- 
morrow.” 

As soon as Bird Woman heard that some of 
the men were going to the coast to see the 
whale, she begged to go too. As yet she had 
not been close to the ocean. 

“The good woman shall have her wish,” 
the captains decided. 

Accordingly, the young squaw and her 
husband, Charboneau, went with a party of the 
men in canoes down to the mouth of the river, 
and out into the rough waters of the Pacific. 

The trip was somewhat disappointing to the 
white men, because it was long and hard. 
Moreover, when the Killamuck villages were 
reached and the dead whale examined, the In- 
dians were willing to sell only a small amount 
of the blubber and oil. 

But Clark was glad to get even this. He 
wrote in his diary, “I prize it highly; and 
thank Providence for directing the whale to 
us; and think him more kind to us than he was 
to Jonah, having sent this monster to be swal- 
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lowed by us, instead of swallowing us as 
Jonah’s did.” 

During the winter at Fort Clatsop the men 
who went to the coast to make salt succeeded 
finely, though only with a great deal of labor 
and patience. They built a rough sort of fur- 
nace over which they boiled quantities of salt 
water, and then, by evaporating the water, they 
obtained all the salt the party needed. 

“Tt is white, fine and very good,” all the 
men agreed. 

How welcome it must have been to them 
after weeks in which they had had to eat their 
meat and fish without it! Both of these, it 
may be said, were scarce throughout the whole 
season, and if it had not been for the half- 
breed, Drewyer, the best hunter of the com- 
_ pany, they would have come near starving to 
death. When others failed to bring down the 
elks and deer that were sometimes seen, Drew- 
yer’s shot seldom failed to reach its mark. 

“No feast we had in all our wanderings,” 
the men agreed, “seemed more delicious than 
the supper of tongues and marrow taken from 
some elks Drewyer shot after we had been 
with almost nothing to eat for several days.” 
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From time to time a party of Clatsops would 
come up the river in their canoes to visit. 
They were honest and friendly, and the two 
captains liked their principal chief, Como- 
wool, so well that they considered him the 
most decent savage in their neighborhood. 

The explorers were much interested in the 
beautiful baskets made by these Indians out of 
cedar bark with ornaments woven out of bear 
grass. So tight were some of them that they 
would hold water, and food could be boiled in 
them by placing hot stones in the water. 

The curious, high-crowned hats of the sav- 
ages were also made of cedar bark and bear 
grass. These hats, as well as the baskets, were 
decorated with colored figures and were quite 
wonderful to behold. 

But most interesting of all the manufactures 
of the Clatsops and the neighboring tribes 
were their canoes. Those of the Tillamooks 
and other Indians living on the seacoast were 
shaped out of single tree trunks. The ones 
used in rough seas were often nearly fifty feet 
long and would hold twenty-five or thirty peo- 
ple. Their bows and sterns were decorated 
with carved figures. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE HOMEWARD JOURNEY 


The days passed busily but not fast enough 
for that brave band, filled with longing to set 
out on the homeward journey. In the mean- 
time game was becoming more and more 
scarce, so there was a growing danger that 
food would give out. Consequently, the cap- 
tains, who had planned to remain at Fort 
Clatsop till the first of April, ordered that the 
start should be made a week earlier. 

Everything had been made ready. Among 
other things, three bushels of salt, obtained 
. from the ocean water, had been carefully 
packed in the boats, together with the re- 
mainder of the ammunition brought from 
home. There was enough for all needs on the 
three-thousand-mile journey ahead, and well 
indeed this was, since without ammunition 
game could not be secured; and without game 
the party would surely starve to death. 

But there was one question in the captains’ 
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minds which troubled them much: how were 
they going to trade with the Indians they 
would meet along the way and win their 
friendship? There was little left in the stores 
which would appeal to the savages; about all 
the medals, mirrors, beads and other trinkets 
had already been given away. Two handker- 
chiefs would hold all that remained! And 
alas! during their stay near the ocean the men 
had sighted no ships from which they might 
get a fresh supply. 

What were they to do? The future alone 
would reveal whether fortune would be kind 
to them and show a way by which they could 
get horses and provisions if necessary. 

There were other things to provide for be- 
sides the giving of presents. 

“ Before we leave the Pacific behind us,” the 
captains agreed, ‘“‘ we must make out lists of 
the names of our party, and draw maps of 
the way we came and the way we will return 
home. We will leave these lists and maps with 
friendly Indians, and ask that they be given 
to any white men who may visit them after we 
are gone. Then, in case harm comes to us, 
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something at least may be learned of what we 
have done.” 

After this matter had been attended to, and 
Fort Clatsop had been turned over to the good 
chief, Comowool, the brave company paddled 
away with this joyful thought, ‘“ With every 
mile we now cover, we are so much nearer 
home.” 

Up the Columbia they forged in their 
clumsy boats, often meeting mean and thievish 
Indians. After eight days of hard work they 
camped out on the shore for a week, as game 
was now plentiful, and the captains judged it 
best to obtain a supply large enough to last the 
company till they should reach their friends 
the Chopunnish. 

During this stay of his companions in camp, 
Captain Clark went off on an exploring trip 
and discovered the large river now called the 
Willamette which, somehow or other, had not 
been noted on the way to the ocean. 

Once more, after stores of meat obtained by 
the hunters had been packed away, the com- 
pany pushed on. With many a difficulty they 
rounded the Great Falls,and soon found that 
they must give up their boats and make their 
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Way across country to the Kooskooskie River 
where the Chopunnish were encamped. 

To do this they needed horses; and fortunate 
indeed were they, soon afterwards, in getting 
the help they needed from an honest Walla 
Wallah chief, Yellept. 

“ How can we repay him and his people for 
their kindness to us?” the captains wondered. 

Captain Clark had already given Yellept his 
sword, some powder, and a few small articles 
in return for his gift of a fine horse. But there 
were others who had also been generous, and 
there was nothing for them. 

A happy thought entered the captain’s 
mind. He and his co-leader would give medi- 
cine to some sick Walla Wallahs and splinter 
the broken arm of another of the friendly say- 
ages. After the captains had done these kindly 
deeds, the white men went on their way with 
the help of the horses they had secured, and 
were soon among their Chopunnish friends on 
the bank of the Kooskooskie. 

After their experience among the Walla 
Wallahs, the two captains thought of an easy 
way by which they might obtain what they 
needed from the savages. As Clark in par- 
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ticular had already shown considerable skill 
in using medicine, he and his co-leader came 
to this agreement: Lewis was hereafter to take 
charge of ‘the councils which must be held 
with the red men, while Clark would act as 
a physician and give medicine in return for 
food and horses and dogs. 

The plan worked finely. In one day, nearly 
fifty sick Indians sought help from Captain 
Clark, and he dosed them with medicine. He 
also gave eye water to those who had inflamed 
eyes which were very common among the 
tribes. 

By this means some dogs were purchased 
and a few horses, as well as a quantity of cowas 
roots, and cowas bread made by the squaws. 

One of the adventurers had a bright idea 
about gifts which might please the savages, 
as he thought of the shiny metal buttons on 
the now old and faded uniforms of the com- 
pany. The Indians would be delighted to re- 
ceive these in trade, as they could use them as 
ornaments on their clothing! Hurrah! the 
plan proved as successful as the white men 
hoped. 

Besides the supplies purchased from the In- 
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dians, the company regained some, but not all, 
of the horses which they had left in the keep- 
ing of the Chief, Twisted Hair, on their way 
west, and also some of the stores which they 
had carefully cached just before their depart- 
ure. Unfortunately, they found on their re- 
turn that Twisted Hair had not been true to 
his trust as they hoped, and it was not an easy 
matter to get back their possessions. 

June was at hand when the horses needed — 
sixty-six of them, so Gass wrote — had been 
secured, and the expedition started to cross the 
mountains. At first all went well; but when 
snow banks at least twelve feet deep were 
reached, it was impossible to advance. 

““We must go back to a place of safety and 
wait for warmer weather,” the captains 
quickly agreed. 

At the same time they saw that it was im- 
possible for the men to carry all the baggage 
through the deep drifts. What was to be done 
with it? 

“We will set up scaffolds here,” Lewis and 
his co-leader now decided. “ We will pack 
most of our supplies, even our instruments and 
papers, on these scaffolds, and cover them 
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tightly, to wait for our return. They are far 
safer so than with us in our tramp back 
through the drifts and across dangerous 
creeks,” 

Accordingly, the baggage was stored care- 
fully on the scaffolds, and the men, with heavy 
hearts at retracing their steps, struggled back 
down the mountain slope till they reached a 
camping place clear of snow. 

And now the captains said to Drewyer and 
Shields, two of their trustiest scouts, “‘ Go back 
to the Chopunnish people on Kamas Prairie 
and ask them to send us guides.” 

By this time it had become clear to both 
Lewis and Clark that they could not find their 
way back across the Rockies without the help 
of Indians. They knew that the red men had 
a remarkable sense of direction, even when the 
trails were lost in the snow and the mountains 
seemed to shut them in on every side, as was 
now the case. 

Drewyer and Shields succeeded in their un- 
dertaking, and by the time it was safe for the 
expedition to advance once more, they had 
arrived with three guides, who proved to be 
honest, faithful fellows and who brought the 
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company in safety a few days afterwards to 
the place they had called Travelers’ Rest 
Camp where they had stayed on their way 
westward. 

Many dangers, however, had been met on 
the way. There had been great suffering from 
cold and wet and hunger, and some of the men 
had met with serious accidents. But they were 
now well and happy, and could shout joyfully, 
“ The mountains have been passed. Not much 
longer can Giant Hunger stalk in our pathway. 
After passing the Great Falls of the Missouri, 
we shall soon reach the fertile plains where 
buffaloes will be easy prey. Then, with full 
stomachs, we can laugh over the sufferings we 
have borne.” 

While the company stayed at Travelers’ 
Rest, they mended their arms and tattered 
clothing, and the hunters brought down a 
number of deer, some of which furnished de- 
licious feasts, while the rest of the meat was 
“jerked” for future use. 

Soon after a fresh start was made, the In- 
dian guides bade good-by to their white 
friends and the chief received a medal and gun 
from Captain Lewis for his faithful help. In 
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his turn he gave the captain a new name— 
Yomekollick, meaning, the white bearskin un- 
folded. 

An important decision was made at Trav- 
elers’ Rest Camp; the expedition was to be di- 
vided for the purpose of wider exploration of 
the country. Captain Lewis, with nine others, 
was to go as directly as possible to the Falls 
of the Missouri. Three of these nine were to 
stay there to make wagons in which to carry 
the canoes and baggage around the portage, 
while the other six were to ride to the head of 
the Jefferson River to meet a portion of 
Clark’s men, after paddling down the river in 
canoes. 

Captain Clark, on the other hand, was to 
go overland with his party, including Bird 
Woman, to the Yellowstone River, where some 
of the men were to build canoes, and the others 
were to make their way with the horses to their 
old friends. 

It was clear to the men that the dividing up 
of the expedition for a long time in that wild 
country where fierce and treacherous Indians 
had their homes meant greater danger for all. 
As good-bys were said, more than one of them 
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must have thought, “‘ We may never all meet 
together again.” 

Captain Lewis, whose way led directly 
through the lands roamed over by the Black- 
feet, had most to guard against. All went well 
with him, however, till he encountered a band 
of about thirty Minnetarees of bad character, 
at a time when he and three of his companions 
were separated from the rest of his party. 

At first the Minnetarees appeared to be 
friendly, though as it proved, they were bent 
on robbing the white men. A scuffle took place 
after the Indians had seized some rifles, and in 
the struggle, Fields, one of Lewis’s compan- 
ions, killed one of the savages by stabbing him 
in the head. 

After that, others of the Indians started . 
drive off the horses of the white men. Fear- 
less as always, Lewis pursued them till they 
reached a niche in a steep cliff. 

The captain, now within fifty paces of them 
and nearly out of breath from the speed with 
which he had ridden, raised his gun and 
shouted repeatedly, “ I will shoot you if you 
don’t give me back my horse.” 
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But the Indians made no motion to obey the 
command. 

“There is nothing for it then but to shoot,” 
thought Lewis, sending a bullet straight into 
the bowels of one of the savages. He fell to 
the earth, but not before he himself had let 
fly a bullet which came so close to Lewis that 
he felt the air stir as it passed over his head. 

Then the party of Indians, stricken with 
terror, rode swiftly away, while Lewis and 
his companions, mercifully saved from death, 
galloped off in the opposite direction, expect- 
ing that other Minnetarees belonging to the 
band would shortly be upon them. 

Fortunately they were mistaken, and no 
more adventures like the last befell them. But, 
sad to say, Indian blood had been shed by the 
adventurers for the first time in all their wan- 
derings\ In consequence, white people were 
to be troubled for long years afterwards be- 
cause of the hatred of the tribe whose men 
were killed that day. 

Still another dangerous adventure befell 
Captain Lewis. He was accidentally shot by 
Cruzatte, who mistook him for an elk while 
the two were off hunting together. The wound 
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was in the captain’s thigh and made him 
completely helpless. He suffered, moreover, 
great pain, but after a while the poultices 
which were applied took away the inflamma- 
tion, though he was unable to walk or take an 
active part in the work of the expedition for 
a long time afterwards. In fact, he was even 
obliged to give up writing in his journal for 
the rest of the way home. 

While Lewis was having his distressing ex- 
periences, Clark was enduring trials of his 
own. There were meetings with grizzlies; 
there was the theft of his horses by treacherous 
Crow Indians; there were days and nights of 
misery because of the company of swarms of 
hungry, insistent mosquitoes. So many they 
were that they entered the men’s throats as they 
breathed, and the dogs howled in their sleep 
from their torturing stings. 

But with all the dangers and discomforts, 
there was the pleasure of gliding down the 
beautiful Yellowstone River. Just beyond it 
— but Clark did not dream of this — were the 
wide stretches of the wonderful Yellowstone 
Park, one of the most glorious gifts of Nature 
to man, and now a national pleasure ground 
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where people come from all parts of the world 
to enjoy the lovely foliage, the deep canyons, 
the geysers and waterfalls, the rocks of marvel- 
ous coloring. \T he lively captain was very 
near to all these wonders yet he passed by in 
ignorance, leaving their discovery to others 
years afterwards. 

In his wanderings the faithful Bird Woman 
was of the greatest help. As she was well 
acquainted with the country through which 
she was now traveling, she was able to guide 
her friends safely to the place chosen for the 
meeting with Lewis’s party. Just before this 
happened Clark had a happy surprise: he met 
near the mouth of the Yellowstone two white 
traders who had made their way westward 
from the Illinois River and were able to give 
him news of the homeland. Such a joyful 
meeting this was! 

And now the party pressed on, and soon 
afterwards they beheld the boats bearing 
Lewis’s party, but the captain himself was not 
in sight. Had something gone wrong with 
hime Had some horrible death overtaken 
him? For a moment the hearts of Clark and 
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his companions must have stood still, and re- 
lief came only when they learned that Lewis 
was lying in one of the boats and that, though 
he had been wounded, he was likely to recover. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE GLORIOUS HOME COMING 


It was the middle of August when the re- 
united expedition reached the country of the 
Mandans. 

“Fire the blunderbusses,”’ was the order as 
the boats neared one of the villages. After 
that, not once, but many times, the guns 
boomed a salute, and the savages came rushing 
down to the shore to give the returned trav- 
elers a lively welcome. 

Three happy days among their red friends 
followed, filled with councils and feasting and 
general merriment. Then came the time for 
good-bys to be said to the kindly Indians, yes, 
even to Bird Woman and her little son, now a 
lively youngster of nineteen months. 

“ Will you and your family go with us to 
meet the ‘ Great Father’ at Washington? ” the 
captains asked Charboneau. 

“No,” said the Frenchman. He had had 
2nough of wandering and wished to remain 
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among his adopted people and sell skins to the 
white traders that would come their way. 
Moreover, he felt rich and independent after 
Lewis and Clark had paid him five hundred 
dollars and thirty-three cents for his services 
while with them. Such a sum seemed very big 
in his eyes, and gave him great importance 
among the Indians. 

Since it was Charboneau’s positive decision 
to stay among the Indians, there was but one 
thing for Bird Woman to do: she must stay 
with her little son, her husband and her loved 
“almost-sister”” from whom she had been 
parted so long and whom she loved so dearly. 
Strange as it may seem, the captains made her 
no parting gift of money, much as they appre- 
ciated the invaluable help she had given them. 

After the brief visit among the Mandans the 
expedition went on its way into the east, leay- 
ing Bird Woman feeling sad at parting 
with her good friends, Long Knife and Red 
Hair, and their brave band. These friends 
were also sorry over the parting. As they left 
Bird Woman, they thought how bravely she 
had borne hardship; of her cheerfulness, and 
lack of complaint while caring for her baby 
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during the long months of wandering; and of © 
her devoted friendship which had saved them 
from failure again and again. 

Though Charboneau could not be induced 
to go on with the expedition, one of the Minne- 
taree chiefs, Big White, agreed to join it with 
his wife and children and a few followers. He 
was, no doubt, curious to visit the homes of 
white people and to see the much talked-of 
“Great Father” at Washington. 

After bidding good-by to the Mandans and 
passing through the dangerous Sioux Country, 
the travelers were able to push rapidly on their 
way down the Missouri. 

From time to time, now, they met white 
traders; but they did not delay long, even to 
hear interesting tidings from home, because 
with each new sunrise they were thinking, 
“We will soon be at home ourselves.” 

The great day came at last when, at noon 
on the twenty-third day of September, the 
tired, worn, but happy company reached the 
port of St. Louis after a journey of eight thou- 
sand five hundred miles together. Only two 
were missing out of the band who had started 
out two years and four months before. One of 
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these had died, as we know, on the way west. 
The other, Colter, had grown to love the wild 
life of a hunter so much that he had been 
granted permission by the captains to join 
some trappers out on the plains. 

As the boats drew up to the St. Louis dock, 
a salute was fired, and as soon as the company 
had landed they received a royal welcome. 
The whole village turned out to do honor to 
that band of “ brave hearts and true.” Feasts 
were spread, and everywhere there were eager, 
excited gatherings to hear stories of the won- 
derful adventures with storm and flood, wild 
beasts and savages. Not a word had been 
heard of the expedition, you must bear in 
mind, in long, long months, save what had 
come from the Mandan Country, on the way 
west. 

The two captains, therefore, were soon busy 
writing letters to the President and other offi- 
cers of the government, telling of their return 
and of the success of the great undertaking, 

And when a prompt reply came to them 
from Jefferson, sent from Washington nearly 
a month afterwards on October 20 (you can 
judge from this how slow the mails were in 
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those days), the President told of his “un- 
speakable joy” at the safe return. Further- 
more, he wrote that the long absence among 
unknown dangers without any tidings “ had 
begun to be felt badly.” 

Not long afterwards Captain Lewis and 
Captain Clark started for Washington, carry- 
ing the journals which they had carefully kept 
throughout their wanderings, together with 
maps of the country, which they had drawn, 
specimens of the flowers, and trees, and min- 
erals found by them, the skins of some of the 
animals they had killed, and the skeletons of 
others. 

In the meantime the great news had spread 
through the country, ‘‘ Lewis and Clark have 
returned. They have proved that the Loui- 
siana Purchase was most valuable, and that 
the country reaching from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific Ocean can bring vast riches to the 
United States.” 

Great was the excitement. People from all 
directions came flocking to Washington to look 
at the explorers and learn more of their adven- 
tures. Congress, for its part, promptly de- 
cided that a grant of land should be given 
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every one who went on the expedition, the two 
captains, of course, to receive more than the 
others, besides having double pay as officers 
for the time while they were away. But when 
Captain Lewis, generous soul that he was, 
found that he was to have a larger grant of 
land than Captain Clark, he refused to accept 
it. He was not willing to be considered as hav- 
ing done greater service than his friend who 
had so faithfully shared with him danger and 
privation. 

What these two men did for their country 
could not be measured by land or money. 
People in their time could guess somewhat of 
the value of their services, and consequently 
they ranked henceforth as truly great men.. We 
of to-day, however, know that their services 
were of tremendous importance. Through 
their struggles in breaking a pathway through 
the wilderness, they paved the way for the 
United States to hold its present place of 
power in the world, with the ability to help 
all humanity. 


THE END. 
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